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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pages  contain  a  translation  of  Quelques  Remarques 
sur  V Orpheus  de  M.  Salomon  Reinach^  by  Fr.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P., 
a  writer  whose  Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Semitiques,  Le  Messianisme 
chez  les  Juifs,  La  Methode  Historique,  &c.,  have  merited  the  highest 
and  most  universal  praise,  and  whose  editorship  of  the  Revue  Biblique 
has  deserved  the  admiration  of  Biblical  scholars  of  the  most  various 
schools. 

A  book  like  M.  Reinach's  challenges  criticism  :  its  success  has 
been  so  enormous ;  and  its  good  points  are  so  very  good,  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  others  becomes  more  forgivable,  and  indeed  seems 
a  duty.  Mgr.  Batiffol,2  M.  Bricout,3  and  others  (but  most  notice- 
ably M.  Loisy  4)  have,  in  France,  initiated  an  examination  of  Orpheus, 
which  in  England  has  remained  (I  think)  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang. 

I  have,  when  translating  quotations  from  the  French  edition  of 
Orpheus  (1909)  used  Miss  Florence  Simmonds'  version,5  not  be- 
cause I  can  persuade  myself  that  it  is  invariably  faithful  to  the 
original  (some  passages  of  which  have  indeed  been  corrected  by  M. 
Reinach  himself,  and  others  modified  or  even  omitted),  but  because 
that  is  the  translation  which  the  author  has  himself  approved. 

I  have  in  each  case  added  the  pagination  of  the  French  edition 
after  that  of  the  English. 

C.  C.  MARTINDALE. 

MOUNT  STREET, 
LONDON,  1910. 


Paris  :  Gabalda,   1910,  pp.  78,   i   fr. 

Orpheus  et  I'Evangile,  Paris,  Gabalda,  1910. 

L'histoire  des  religions  et  la  foi  chretienne,  Paris,  Bloud,  1910. 

Revue  Historique:  CII,  Nov. -Dec.,  1909,  p.  310,  313,  and  elsewhere. 

Heinemann,  1909. 


NOTES   ON  THE   'ORPHEUS'    OF 
M.  SALOMON  REINACH. 


A  DETAILED  examination  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  Orpheus 
would  demand  several  volumes.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  take  stock  of  his  method  within  narrower  limits,  and 
here  we  shall  attempt  no  more. 

The  plan  of  his  work  is  simple.  In  six  chapters1  he  deals 
with  various  religions  other  than  the  Hebrew  and  than 
Christianity,  to  which  six  further  chapters  are  assigned.2 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  which,  while 
it  has  its  utility,  can  in  no  sense  prove  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  a  proper  index  of  the  sources  used.3 

As  for  the  spirit  of  the  work,  it  is  contained,  first  and 
last,  in  the  motto  Veniet  Felicior  Aetas  (Lucan  vn,  869), 
A  happier  time  is  coming — when  religions,  having  finished 
their  work,  shall  yield  place  to  the  religion  of  social  duty.4 
Man  shall  then  be  led  by  the  light  of  reason  only;  religions 
shall  have  served  to  guide — or  to  shackle — him  during  the 
interspace  when  he  was  indeed  already  man,  but  still 
obedient  to  the  unthinking  instincts  of  the  beast.  He 
would  have  achieved  the  golden  age  far  earlier,  had  he 
but  followed  the  track  marked  out  by  the  rationalism  of 
Greece.  Submerged  beneath  the  overflood  of  oriental 

1  Pp.   26—169  (39—247)-  2  Pp-    17°— 4°7  (248—625). 

3  The  only  system  which  can  really  satisfy  a  well-informed  reader  is 
that   which    M.    Cumont   (for   instance)   has    adopted    in   his    work,    Les 
religions  orientales  dans  le  paganisms  remain.     Each   chapter  must  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  notes  which  supply  the  proof  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions, or  which  at  least  indicate  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn. 
M.  Reinach  may  plead,  however,  that  he  has  discussed  in  his  more  tech- 
nical works  a  large  number  of  the  topics  which  are  merely  summarized 
in  this  rapid  survey. 

4  Cf.  p.  61  (91). 
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cults,  rationalism  took  up  its  task  anew  at  the  Renais- 
sance and  in  the  XVIIth  century.  The  waves  threatened 
it  for  a  last  time  after  the  Revolution;  but  now,  '  the  times 
are  ripe/1 

Orpheus  is  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  these  happy 
days  of  secularization.  What  M.  Reinach  wants  is  to  set 
free  the  soul  of  man,2  though  he  is  far  less  concerned 
about  the  souls  that  groan  beneath  the  bloodthirsty  yoke 
of  African  sorcery  than  for  those  of  Christians,  and  far 
less  for  Protestants  than  for  Catholics  .  .  .  His  book  is 
meant  to  have  the  widest  publicity.  English,  German, 
Russian,  Spanish,  Italian  editions  have  been  prepared.  It 
is  quite  frankly  an  engine  of  war  against  the  Catholic 
Church :  the  time  for  '  neutrality  in  the  schools  '  has  gone 
by.3 

When  a  book  so  openly  presents  itself  as  a  party  mani- 
festo, a  critic  feels  embarrassed.  M.  Reinach  claims  the 
right  to  speak  with  heat,  and  to  call  his  adversaries 
'  zealots  ' : 4  on  our  side,  it  is  impossible  to  read  so  violent 
an  attack  upon  what  we  love  without  feeling  stung,  and 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  reply  to  what  is,  after  all,  a 
pamphlet,  by  a  sharp  review.  I  shall  try  not  to  make 
shipwreck  on  that  reef;  but  I  shall  not  refrain  from  calling 
things  by  their  proper  names.  I  shall  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  better  qualities  of  Orpheus,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
indicate  what  I  consider  rash  hypotheses,  and  an  attack 
whose  virulence  robs  it  of  all  equity. 


1  P.  vii  (x).  2  p.  24  (36). 

3  Cf.  p.  407  (591).     I  condemn  as  readily  and  as  strongly  as  does  M. 
Reinach  the  superior  persons  who  value  religion  because  it  ensures  their 
getting  satisfactory  servants.     The  masses  have  the  right  to  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  from  the  elite.     Still,  there  is  a  duty  categorically 
imposed  upon  the  erudite,  and  that  is,  to  touch  with  no  rash  hand  what 
is  recognized  to  be  '  the  mightiest  spiritual  force  which  has  ever  trans- 
formed souls,'  '  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  human  conscience  seek- 
ing happiness  in  justice,'  p.  232  (341).     M.  Reinach  insists  that  he  has 
weighed  the  moral  responsibility  of  acting  as  he  has  acted,  p.  vii  (x).     We 
are  willing  to  believe  him.     Still,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  has  so  blind  a 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  method  that  he  is  ready  to  fling  what  is 
held  so  sacred  before  a  general  audience  too  often  incapable  of  testing 
his  assertions. 

4  English  tr.,  p.   viii ;  French,  des  enrages,  p.   xi. 


Much  might  be  said,  at  the  outset,  of  the  lack  of  pro- 
portion between  the  different  parts  of  the  book.  Religions 
professed  by  millions  of  men,  like  those  of  India,  China, 
or  Japan,  or  religions  of  the  highest  contemporary  in- 
terest, like  Buddhism,  are  dismissed  in  a  few  pages.  Yet 
we  cannot  reproach  M.  Reinach  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
transit  over  a  territory  he  knows  but  ill,  and  of  which  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  tell  us.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  writing  that  '  nothing  permits  us  as  yet  to  assume 
an  infiltration  of  Buddhism  into  Palestine  '  (que  le  boud- 
dhisme  ait  fait  ecole  en  Palestine,  p.  85),  p.  57,  and  for 
having  confessed  that  '  a  good  deal  (les  trois  quarts  et 
demi)  of  the  Vedas  is  pure  nonsense,'  p.  52  (78). 

Far  more  serious  it  is,  however,  that  no  slightest  hint 
of  the  different  problems  resulting  from  the  most  probably 
two-fold  civilization  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt  is  given.  The 
'  Sumerian  question '  has  been  asked  this  many  a  year ; 
and  since  1896,  when  the  publications  of  de  Morgan  and 
Petrie  appeared,  we  can  no  more  ignore  prehistoric  Egypt. 
These  are  not  points  of  sheer  erudition,  for  they  regard 
the  influence  of  an  invading  people  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Aborigines. 

Now  no  one  would  ever  guess  from  reading  M.  Reinach, 
that  a  disturbing  factor  came  to  deflect  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion by  which,  we  are  told,  Egypt  like  Chaldea  passed  from 
totemism  to  its  historic  cultus.  Yet  nothing  can  be  less 
true  than  this  interpretation  of  the  facts.  No  doubt  it 
makes  the  evolution  the  more  rigid,  and  underlines  the 
dogmatism  of  this  anti-dogmatist;  but  it  altogether  mis- 
interprets the  role  of  certain  superior  groups  to  whom 
a  decisive  influence  ought  to  be  attributed,  and  forthwith 
we  cannot  but  enquire  whether  these  more  highly  endowed 
groups  did  not  for  instance  reach  the  level  of  star-worship 
without  passing  through  each  and  all  of  the  inferior  stages 
first. 

However,  it  may  be  that  these  lacunae  are  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  author's  method,  and  are  not  the  un- 
intended but  necessary  result  of  his  fixed  point  of  view; 
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and  in  fine  it  is  the  method  itself,  in  its  positive  aspect, 
which  interests  us  most. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  history  of  religions,1 
or  rather  the  science  of  religions :  the  historical,  and  the 
comparative  method.  By  here  distinguishing  history  and 
science,  I  imply  that  history  relates  the  facts,  while  science 
establishes  their  inter-connection  and  examines  their  evolu- 
tion and  origin.  We  use  the  historical  method  to  expose 
what  can  be  known  from  documents  and  monuments  about 
customs,  rites,  beliefs.  And  if  our  whole  aim  were  but 
the  history  of  religions,  we  ought  most  certainly  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  historical  method.  But  how  hard  it 
is  not  to  reason  about  the  facts !  And  when  the  docu- 
ments are  silent,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  com- 
paring one  fact  with  another.  Indeed,  directly  we  start 
upon  the  science  of  religions,  this  method  becomes  legi- 
mate.  The  admiration  we  may  have  for  the  Greeks  cannot 
forbid  our  comparing  what  they  did  with  what  the  Aus- 
tralians do,  always  supposing  fit  points  for  comparison 
to  exist. 

Hypothesis,  too,  is  licit,  and  may  even  be  useful.  To 
prove  a  hypothesis  false,  the  examination  of  each  disputed 
point  must  be  repeated;  fresh  facts  must  be  collected. 
Meanwhile,  truth  holds  on  her  way. 

M.  S.  Reinach  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  comparative 
method,  and  we  should  not  dream  of  criticizing  him  for 
this.  But  it  is  important  to  lay  down  at  the  outset,  that 
by  giving  it  so  marked  a  place  in  his  Orpheus,  he  is  desert- 
ing the  'general  history'  of  religions  for  the  science  of 
religions.  Indeed,  he  ends  by  confessing  as  much.  His 
wish  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  a  science 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  '  salvation  of  thinking 
humanity/  p.  407  (592).  But  then  we  have  the  right  to 
claim  some  accuracy  in  the  application  of  his  method ! 
Theologians,  of  whom  M.  Reinach  thinks  poorly  enough, 
make  precise  reasoning  a  point  of  honour,  though  we 

1  The  sub-title  of  Orpheus  is  :  A  General  History  of  Religions.     Tr. 
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shall  be  told  that  in  their  case  it  is  but  idle  subtlety.  Very 
well :  listen  to  an  expert  as  distant  from  our  faith  as  is 
M.  Reinach  himself.  'The  progress  of  a  science/  says 
M.  van  Gennep,  '  depends  on  the  ever  greater  precision 
of  its  terminology.'1  And  again,  '  Every  ethnographer 
knows  that  with  a  little  luck  he  can  find  modern,  semi- 
civilized  parallels  to  each  and  every  ancient  custom  or 
belief.  What  is  important  is  that  the  parallel  term  be 
borrowed  from  a  form  of  modern  civilization  which  may 
legitimately  be  compared  with  that  ancient  civilization  in 
which  the  fact  to  be  explained  forms  an  element.'2 

These  are  among  the  elementary  rules  of  logic.  I  am 
grieved  to  play  the  part  of  a  '  moderator  '  who  recalls  to 
his  first  principles  one  of  the  most  highly  qualified  among 
scholars,  but  after  all,  the  definition  must  at  least  apply 
to  the  thing  defined,  and  the  objects  compared  ought  to 
be  taken  in  their  vital  context,  and  the  trick  of  an 
'  equivocal '  terminology  ought  surely  to  be  shunned.  I 
feel  that  the  application  of  these  rules  will  somewhat 
modify  the  conclusions  of  Orpheus. 

To  start,  then,  with  the  definition  of  Religion.  M. 
Reinach  seems  to  think  that  a  good  definition  ought  to 
cover  every  sense  in  which  a  word  can  be  used  or  even 
abused.  Because  we  can  speak,  by  abuse — catachresis, 
Rhetoric  would  call  it — of  the  '  religion  of  honour/  this 
'  religion/  he  considers,  must  be  included  in  the  definition 
of  Religion  in  general.  In  this  way  we  end  with  the 
following  definition  of  religion :  A  sum  of  scruples  which 
impede  the  free  exercise  of  our  faculties.  Really  one 
would  imagine  that  M.  Reinach  had  done  it  for  a  bet,  for, 
with  triumphant  frankness  he  forthwith  points  out  that 
his  definition  has  eliminated  from  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  religion  absolutely  everything  which  everyone 
understands  to  be  the  proper  object  of  the  religious  sense. 

In  other  words,  the  definition  is  utterly  bad.  No  doubt 
a  logician  will  admit  that  a  word  has  whatever  meaning 

1  Revue  de  I'histoire  des  religions,  Vol.    Iviii,    1908,   p.   51. 

2  /&.,  p.  48,  note  i. 
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is  given  it,  and  only  that;  but  to  define  a  common  term 
by  the  very  opposite  of  what  everybody  takes  it  to  mean 
is  but  a  childish  joke  or  a  booby-trap.  If  '  scruple  '  be 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  definition  corresponds  fairly 
well  to  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Penal  Code.1  Religion  would  coincide  with  one's 
fear  of  the  police.  But  scruples,  and  scruples  which 
hinder  the  free  exercise  of  our  faculties,  can  but  be  born 
of  ignorance.  So  here  we  are  enlightened  at  the  outset 
as  to  the  nature  of  religion,  and  as  to  the  obligation  under 
which  we  are  to  emancipate  ourselves  therefrom.  And 
that  we  may  all  be  clear  about  this,  these  scruples  are 
forthwith  termed  taboos. 

It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Reinach  nowhere  defines  taboo, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  keys  to  his  book.  Still,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  he  understands  thereby  an  unmotived  and  in- 
stinctive prohibition,  '  a  heritage  transmitted  to  man  from 
brute/  p.  5  (8).  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  view, 
namely,  that  the  veto  upon  doing  this  or  that — especially 
upon  touching  this  or  that — is  not  motived  by  any  plausible 
reason  drawn  from  the  natural  consequences  of  the  action; 
but  taboo  does  not  exclude  all  exercise  of  the  reason,  ill 
enlightened  as  that  reason  may  be.  Even  granted  that 
the  savage  observes  a  taboo  through  superstitious  fear, 
it  is  still  because  he  judges  it  prudent  not  to  expose  himself 
to  a  supernatural  danger.  Surely  we  cannot  compare  this 
judgment  to  the  instinct  which  forbids  mammals  to  eat 
their  young  and  one  another  (p.  14  in  Engl.)?  And  this 
point  is  important,  for  it  follows  at  once  that  the  taboo  can 
no  more  rank  as  a  primary  institution,  a  sort  of  categorical 
imperative  of  human  nature  as  it  evolves  out  of  the  brute, 
but  it  is  a  network  of  precautions  which  presupposes 
belief  in  spirits.  The  taboo  indicates  which  objects  come 
under  the  notion  of  interdict,  but  did  not  create  that 
notion;  still  less  could  it  ever  give  birth  to  piety,  since 
its  character  is  purely  restrictive.  M.  Reinach  might  well 

1  Indeed,  M.  Reinach  all  but  makes  this  comparison  himself.  '  The 
Decalogue  is  a  revision  of  an  old  code  of  taboos,'  p.  7  (10). 
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have  read,  in  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  (for  whom  he  has 
so  great  an  admiration),  the  pages  which  treat  of  that 
affection  for  the  God  which  is  an  essential  element  in 
religion. 

On  Animism  we  have  little  to  say  except  that  no  one 
will  ever  explain  how  '  Animism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
taboos  on  the  other,  are  the  essential  factors  of  religion 
(des  religions),'  p.  7  (10).  And  this  assertion  is  the  more 
astonishing  when  we  find  that  further  on  the  author  adds 
two  other  factors,  '  less  primitive/  indeed,  but  which  '  have 
been  no  less  general  in  their  action/  p.  13  (20),  totemism 
and  magic. 

And  here  once  more  we  have  a  definition  so  vague  as 
to  become  a  perpetual  source  of  confusions.  '  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  totemism.  We  may  say,  leaving  a  more 
precise  definition  to  be  given  later,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
worship  rendered  to  animals  and  plants,  considered  as 
allied  and  related  to  man/  p.  13  (20). 

This  definition  is  so  elastic  as  practically  to  assimilate 
totemism  to  the  worship  of  animals  and  of  plants.  An 
'  alliance  '  alone  is  added — though  in  such  cases  this  notion 
is  never  absent — and  a  vague  relationship.  But  where 
has  M.  Reinach  given  us  his  '  more  precise  definition'? 
Nowhere;  and  for  good  reason.  Had  he  been  more 
'  precise/  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  Greek  cults  are  of  totemistic  origin.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  reasonably  extend  the  radius  of  totem  influence,  with 
which  he  is  so  much  in  love,  without  creating  a  new 
definition  of  his  own. 

But  it  is  precisely  against  this  confusion  that  the  ethno- 
graphers protest.  M.  van  Gennep  is  not  alone  in  his 
complaints  of  the  easy-going  fashion  in  which  facts  and 
theories  of  ethnography  have  been  transferred  into  certain 
books  whose  general  utility  he  is  far  from  denying. 

'  In  fact/  he  assures  us,  '  if  totemism  is  now  in  bad 
odour,  this  is  due  precisely  to  those  scholars  who,  like 
Messers  Jevons,  Renel,  S.  Reinach,  Loret,  Amelineau, 
are  still  '  historians  '  overmuch.  For  it  is  they  who, 
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having  discovered,  one  fine  day,  Frazer's  Totemism, 
and  ethnography,  have  gone  on  to  deal  with  these 
facts,  new  for  them,  as  with  '  historical  documents  ' 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  documentation  and  theory  of 
Totemism  have  been  going  forward,  and  with  rapid 
strides;  so  that,  without  ever  suspecting  it,  these 
scholars  have  taken  as  their  foundation  mistakes 
already  recognized  as  such  by  the  ethnographers 
themselves.1 

But  these  ethnographers  have  scruples  which  are  no 
check  for  M.  Reinach.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  totemism, 
the  whole  origin  of  religions.  Primitive  man  believes 
that  all  things  are  endowed  with  souls  like  his  own :  that 
is  Animism.  He  has  '  inherited  from  the  brute  '  the  taboo 
of  respect  for  the  clan-blood.  He  adopts  plants  and 
animals  owing  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  social  instinct  .  .  . 
Well,  I  can  easily  see  how  animals  and  plants  become 
associated  to  the  clan,  but  why  conclude  so  hastily  to  the 
cult  of  totem  animals  or  plants?  The  'divine,'  anyhow, 
has  nowhere  yet  appeared;  and  however  much  we  may 
exclude  it  from  our  definition  of  religion,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  its  ubiquity  in  the  history  of  religions ! 

Indeed,  the  '  divine '  is  quite  in  the  background  in 
totemism,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  assign  to  totemism  a  dominant  role  in  the 
making  of  religions.  As  I  have  to  insist  on  totemism, 
which  is  so  dear  to  M.  Reinach,  I  shall  set  out  its  prin- 
ciples according  to  M.  van  Gennep : 

1.  Totemism  is   characterized   by  the   belief   in   a 
family  tie  which  binds  together  a  related  human  group 
(clan)  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  an  animal 
or  vegetable  species  or  a  group  of  objects : 

2.  This  belief  expresses  itself  in  the  life  of  religion 
by  positive  rites  (ceremonies  of  aggregation  to  the 

1  Totemisme  et  meihode  comparative;  Revue  de  I'histoire  des  Reli- 
gions, Vol.  Iviii,  p.  41. 
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totem  group  of  man-animal,  man-plant,  &c),  and  by 
negative  rites  (interdicts)1 : 

3.  And  in  social  life  by  some  definite  matrimonial 
regulation  (a  limited  exogamy) : 

4.  Finally,  the  totem  group  bears  the  name  of  its 
totem.2 

Notice  that  the  learned  ethnographer  makes  no  express 
mention  here  of  any  interdict  upon  eating  the  totem. 
This  is  perhaps  because  traditions  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Aruntas  which  imply  the  opposite;  for  instance, 
the  Kangaroo  clan  fed  normally,  according  to  their  myths, 
upon  the  kangaroo,  though  this  clashes  with  their  actual 
practice.  But  it  may  also  be  because  of  the  notion  of 
'  totemistic  sacrifice'  of  which  M.  Reinach  makes  such 
abuse  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  god  and  of 
the  Eucharist. 

This  totemistic  'communion,'  postulated  rather  than 
proved  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  has  at  last  been  discovered 
among  the  Aruntas.  The  men-kangaroos,  that  is,  the 
clan  bearing  the  name  of  its  totem  the  kangaroo,  abstain 
as  a  rule  from  eating  kangaroo.  Eat  it  they  do,  however, 
in  the  intichiuma  ceremonies,  yet  by  no  means  to  renew, 
as  M.  Reinach  declares,  their  union  with  the  god,  and  to 
fortify  the  divine  life  within  them,  but,  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  to  liberate  the  spirits  of  the  beasts  and  thus 
allow  them  to  multiply.  The  Aruntas  are  divided  into 
groups  which  endeavour,  each  on  behalf  of  the  rest,  to 
multiply  (by  rituals  and  abstentions)  some  one  species  in 
the  interest  of  the  other  clans.  The  men-grain  group, 
tEe  men-wild-dog  group  render  the  like  service  to  the 
others.  It  is,  as  M.  van  Gennep  quotes  with  approbation 
from  Dr.  Frazer,  a  magical  co-operative  society.3 

All  this  is  utilitarian  rather  than  religious,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  avoid,  in  this  connection,  all  mention  of  '  com- 
munion/ and  still  more  of  '  sacrament.'  At  any  rate,  the 

1  Here  come  taboos,  placed  by  M.  van  Gennep  in  their  proper  place 
as  derived  from  a  religious  idea,  and  not  instinctive  and  primary. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.   55,  sqq. 

3  Van  Gennep  :  Mythes  et  Ldgendes  d'Australie,  p.  120,  sqq. 
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word  '  sacrifice  '  must  wholly  be  excluded.  This  has  been 
very  sensibly  emphasized  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss. 
Where  there  is  no  oblation,  no  attribution  to  sacred 
beings,  there  can  be  no  sacrifice.1  The  same  authors 
observe  that  this  rite  of  intichiuma,  hitherto  unparalleled, 
may  well  not  be  of  the  essence  of  totemism.  They  have 
succeeded  in  discovering  one  single  genuinely  totemistic 
sacrifice,  but  it  is  offered  to  alien  gods.  Eo  Ipso  we  are 
outside  the  sphere  of  totemism  strictly  so  called,  and 
we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  seemingly 
totemistic  sacrifice  has  been  borrowed  from  neighbouring 
peoples. 

So  much  of  explanation  was  necessary  if  we  are  to 
understand  and  appreciate  M.  Reinach's  theory  on  the 
sacrifice  of  the  god.  It  is  his  own  only  so  far  as  it  is 
meant  to  prove  the  totemism  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  been 
politely  called  '  ingenious.'  But  this  is  an  ambiguous 
epithet:  M.  Reinach  will  have  no  more  of  it:  either  his 
explanations  are  'appallingly  inept/  or  they  are  'dis- 
coveries of  a  certain  value/  To  the  epithet  '  ingenious  ' 
he  far  prefers  that  of  '  silly/  provided  it  be  solidly 
accredited.2 

M.  Reinach  has  no  scruple  to  call  folks  whose  thoughts 
are  not  his  by  the  disagreeable  adjectives  absurd,  frantic, 
possessed  (French :  absurdes,  enrages,  energumenes) : 
but  no  one  will  dream  of  retorting  that  his  hypothesis  is 
'  silly/  Yet  the  smile  of  MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss  is 
scarcely  more  complimentary,  though  it  preserves  its 
friendliness,  when  they  speak  of  '  that  explanation  of  the 
Greek  myths  in  terms  of  totemism  to  which  M.  Reinach 
alone  holds  the  key/3 

Since  M.  Reinach  does  not  like  the  adjective  'ingenious/ 
I  will  only  say  that  his  complex  constructions  imply  great 
erudition — and  here  he  is  on  his  own  ground — but  that 
their  logic  is  not  equally  powerful. 

1  Introduction  d  I' analyse  de  quelques  phenomenes  religieux  ;  Rev.  de 
I'histoire  des  religions.  Vol.  Iviii,  1908,  p.  163,  sqq. 

2  Phaeton :  Revue  de  I'histoire  des  religions,  Iviii,  1908,  p.  8. 

3  Loc.  tit.,  p.  73,  n.  i. 
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To  start  with,  M.  Reinach  ensures  himself  a  clear  field. 
'  When  there  are  no  traces  of  totemism  in  a  monument  of 
popular  literature  (French,  des  anciennes  litteratures),  it 
is  because  they  have  been  erased  by  revisers,'  p  17  (25). 1 
Certainly,  that  sets  us  far  better  at  our  ease,  if  we  wish 
to  argue  from  induction  only!  Orpheus,  who  has  given 
his  name  to  this  book,  was  an  old  totem-god,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  gods  is  to  be  explained  by  totems.  So 
Orpheus  must  primitively  have  been  a  fox-god,  devoured 
by  his  faithful :  Actaeon,  a  stag-god :  Adonis,  a  boar- 
god  :  Hippolytus,  a  horse-god  :  Dionysos-Zagreus,  a  bull- 
god  :  and  Phaeton,  a  horse-god  too.  'There  is  a  whole 
series  of  legends  which  can  be  explained  now  as  ancient 
semi-rationalist  interpretations  of  the  communion-sacri- 
fice/ p.  83  (123).  This  is  itself  difficult  of  belief.  That 
the  Maenads  who  dismembered  Orpheus,  or  the  Titans, 
who  ate  Zagreus,  represent  the  faithful  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  their  god,  is  after  all  not  so  obvious,  for,  as  O. 
Gruppe  concedes,  the  eating  of  the  god  is  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  no  single  text.2 

Allowing,  however,  that  the  stag,  the  fox,  the  bull, 
were  originally  eaten  as  divine  animals,  we  still  have  no 
right  to  call  these  animals  totems  until  we  have  proved 
that  the  Greeks  were  then  at  the  phase  of  social  evolution 
which  is  marked  by  distribution  according  to  clan.  It  is 
particularly  on  this  special  point  that  the  ethnographers 
opposed  to  M.  Reinach  insist. 

For  our  part,  we  have  a  further  remark  to  make.  All 
this  theory  of  the  sacrificed  and  eaten  god  looks  towards 
the  Eucharist.  '  We  can  [thus]  also  understand  the  idea 
of  the  eating  of  the  god,  of  the  mystical  union  of  the 
faithful  with  the  god  by  means  of  communion — all  of 
which,  in  contemporary  Christianity,  is  no  more  than  a 
purified  survival  of  extremely  ancient  totemistic  rites,  of 


1  Who  was  the  '  reviser  '  by  whom  these  traces  were  erased  in  Baby- 
lonian documents?  To  try  to  prove  such  '  traces  '  by  asserting  that  the 
Babylonians  knew  of  animal-gods  is  quite  inadequate,  p.  33  (50). 

3  Griechische  Mythologie,  p.  734. 
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practices  of  theophagy  belonging  to  a  distant  past/1  And 
really  it  is  piquant  enough  to  connect  the  Catholic 
Eucharist — of  course,  after  plenty  of  '  purification  ' — with 
the  instinct  which  flung  the  most  primitive,  or  rather  the 
most  savage,  of  our  race  upon  raw  flesh,  that  so  he  might 
infuse  into  himself  the  qualities  of  the  brute-god ! 

But  let  us  reflect.  According  to  the  myths,  the  mutila- 
tors  of  Orpheus,  Pentheus,  Actaeon,  and  Zagreus  were 
each  and  all  hostile  to  their  victim.  Yet  scientific  induc- 
tion proves,  we  are  assured,  that  they  were  in  reality  its 
'  faithful ' !  But  if  the  myth,  which  is  but  the  explanation 
of  the  rite,  has  thus  inverted  the  roles  (and  this  is  what 
these  critics  demand),  it  remains  that  even  at  the  extremely 
remote  period  when  the  myth  was  formed,  nobody  was 
any  longer  aware  that  it  was  the  '  faithful '  who  were 
feeding  upon  their  god.  Now  if  people  had  thus  utterly 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  or,  half  guessing  it, 
displayed  their  horror  of  it  by  the  formal  execration  of  the 
murderer  of  the  divine  victim,  it  can  only  be  that  humanity 
had  utterly  renounced  the  old  barbaric  custom  which  had 
come  to  clash  with  the  whole  idea  then  entertained  of  the 
divine.  Once  this  is  granted,  how  can  we  speak  of  '  sur- 
vival' in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Communion?  If 
survival  means  anything,  it  denotes  a  certain  continuity; 
there  should  be  a  genuine  family  connection  between  the 
savage  rite  and  the  Eucharist  in  which  gradual  '  purifica- 
tion '  has  altered  only  the  externals  of  the  victim.  Now 
what  we  have  just  said  proves  that  this  cannot  possibly  be. 
The  Eucharist  can  rest  upon  nothing  that  was  existing, 
even  as  a  mere  'trace/  in  paganism.  At  the  very  most, 
we  may  say  that  the  Eucharist,  like  the  postulated  savage 
rituals,  answers  to  the  deepest  craving  of  religion,  the 
need  of  intimate  union  with  God.  And  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.2 

1  P.  126  in  the  original.     The  whole  of  this  passage  is  omitted  in  the 
English  translation.     Tr. 

2  M.   Reinach  returns  to  this  subject  :  '  But  to  those  who  know  how 
great  a  part  Theophagy  played  in  the  more  or  less  secret  rites  of  many 
non-Christian  religions  .  .  .'p.  288  (421).     Let  him  first  prove  the  fact  of 
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The  essential  point,  that  is,  the  Christian  origin  of  the 
Eucharist,  is  thus  assured.  Bui  I  would  be  loth  to  accept 
without  the  most  explicit  reservations  the  totemistic  theory 
of  the  passion  of  the  god.  In  many  cases,  as  for  instance 
in  those  of  Osiris,  Attis  and  Adonis,  the  explanation  based 
on  an  agricultural  cultus  is  by  far  the  most  probable.  And 
when  dismemberment  of  the  body  is  involved,  as  in  the 
case  of  Osiris,  we  must  take  careful  notice  of  this  peculiar 
feature.  M.  Reinach  unhesitatingly  tells  us  that  the 
Osiris  myth  '  implies  a  very  ancient  sacrificial  ritual, 
probably  the  sacrifice  of  a  sacred  bull,  cut  up  into  fourteen 
parts,  eaten  in  communion  by  the  faithful,  and  then  re- 
placed by  another  sacred  bull;  in  other  words,  resusci- 
tated/ p.  31  (47).  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  of  this  in 
the  ancient  texts.1  On  the  same  page,  the  author  passes 
by  the  explanation  of  this  dismemberment  without  paus- 
ing, or  rather  he  deviates  from  his  method  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  produce  excellent  results. 
Three  or  four  thousand  years  before  our  era,  bodies  were 
dismembered  before  being  placed  in  the  tomb.  M. 
Reinach  appears  to  suppose,  though  on  this  occasion  only, 
that  it  was  the  legend  which  created  the  ritual.  Is  it  not 
far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  ancient 
practice  which  provided  the  myth  with  a  model  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Osiris  ?  If  so,  all  notion  of  '  commu- 
nion '  forthwith  disappears. 

The  advantage  of  the  agricultural  theory — not  to  men- 
tion the  support  it  receives  from  the  fairly  constant  tra- 
dition of  antiquity — is  that  it  agrees  far  better  with  the 
'  resurrection  '  of  the  slain  god.  M.  Reinach's  explana- 
tion fits  badly.  '  A  divine  animal  when  sacrificed  never 
died  completely,  for  after  a  few  days  of  mourning  a  suc- 
cessor was  found,  another  animal  of  the  same  species, 
which  remained  sacred  and  intangible  for  a  year/  p.  85 
(126).  This  dictum,  which  has  for  sole  foundation  the 

this  '  theophagy,'  and  above  all  the  influence  it  could  have  had  upon 
the  early  Christians. 

1  It  is  a  pity  that  this  explanation  of  the  Isis-Osiris  myth  never 
occurred  to  Plutarch,  though  he  can  give  seven  others. 
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sacred  animals  of  Egypt,  is  given  as  a  key  to  the  Greek 
myths.  The  proof  that  something  is  '  resuscitated  '  is  that 
another  of  its  species  has  been  discovered.  Why,  the 
'  primitives  '  themselves,  such  as  the  Aruntas,  would  dis- 
avow this  argument.  They  imagine  merely  that  the  spirits 
of  the  slain  animal  pass  into  others.  Grain,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of,  or  at  least 
symbolizes,  resurrection,  for  it  is  the  same  grain  which 
moulders  in  the  earth  only  to  be  born  anew. 

The  agricultural  explanation  may,  however,  be  less 
adapted  to  the  case  of  the  Dionysus-bull  or  -kid,  nor  would 
I  willingly,  with  Dr.  Frazer,  undertake  to  identify  these 
with  the  Dionysus-tree.  Dionysus  may  well  unite  in  his 
person  an  agricultural  element  which  connects  him  with 
Osiris,  and  Thracian  elements  whereby  he  still  is  animal. 
But  these  problems  are  highly  complex. 

M.  Reinach  needs  great  nerve  to  affirm  without  flinching 
that  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  became  agricul- 
turers,  the  totemistic  rites  of  the  Nomads  received  an 
agricultural  interpretation ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  insist  on  an 
important  example  which  shows  into  what  confusions  this 
eagerness  to  have  a  ringer  in  every  pie  and  these  super- 
ficial comparisons  may  lead.  M.  Reinach  assures  us  that 
there  were  certain  Syrian  tribes  which  '  kept  sacred  fish 
in  ponds,  and  ate  sacred  fish  to  sanctify  themselves/  p.  19 
(29).  This  practice  was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians, 
'  wfio  went  so  far  as  to  identify  Christ  with  a  very  large 
fish  .  .  .'  'The  eating  of  the  sacred  fish  was  a  primitive 
form  of  the  Eucharistic  meal,  for  this  usage  was  very  much 
earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ/  p.  19,  20  (29,  30).  Here 
indeed  is  a  topsy-turvy  totemism.  A  sacred  fish  is  eaten 
and  the  human-shaped  god  becomes  a  fish.  Yet  this  novel 
state  of  things,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  ordinary  exegesis, 
is  not  allowed  to  hinder  the  application  of  the  favourite 
method.  '  Sacred  fish,  to  be  eaten  ritually  only  by  the 
priests,  were  kept  in  a  pond  adjoining  the  temple;1  the 

1  Of  the  Dea  Syra. 
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statue  of  the  goddess  was  surmounted  by  a  dove.  Ater- 
gatis  was  thus  both  fish  and  dove/  p.  42  (63). 

This  is  not  all.  The  Jews  have  a  custom  of  eating  fish 
on  Friday  evening;  hence,  it  appears,  this  is  a  religious 
usage  borrowed  from  certain  Syrian  clans  ;  and  that  is  why 
Christians  eat  no  flesh  on  Friday  .  .  . 

In  a  word,  the  cult  of  the  fish  gave  birth  both  to  an  early 
form  of  the  Eucharist,  and  also  to  Christian  abstinence. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  where  to  begin  the  examination  of  this 
odd  theory.  That  certain  Syrian  clans  ate  sacred  fish  to 
sanctify  themselves  is  the  very  point  about  which  we  know 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  everything  points  to  a  rigid 
veto  upon  the  eating  of  these  fish,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  priests.  An  inscription  from  Smyrna  actually  lays 
it  down  that  if  one  of  the  fish  dies,  it  must  be  consumed 
as  a  holocaust  upon  the  altar,  on  the  same  day.1 

It  is  true  that  Mnaseas  —  a  fervent  Euhemerist,  and  for 
that  very  cause  of  slight  authority  —  asserts  that  the  fish 
were  offered  for  the  meal  of  the  goddess  and  afterwards 
consumed  by  the  priests.2  This  custom  is,  however,  easily 
explained.  Even  if  the  victim  be  not  offered  in  holocaust, 
yet  it  does  not  lose  its  sacred  character.  If  this  character 
be  very  sublime,  it  can  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests.  The 
object  is,  not  so  much  the  sanctification  of  the  priests,  as 
the  non-profanation  of  the  victim.  Holy  food  to  holy  lips. 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  here  to  prove  that  certain 
Syrian  clans  ate  holy  fish  to  sanctify  themselves.  M. 
Reinach,  had  he  been  aware  of  further  evidence,  should 
have  cited  it  in  the  more  detailed  study  he  has  consecrated 
to  this  subject.3  Far  from  doing  so,  he  quotes  fresh 
prohibitions  upon  eating  the  fish,  and  concludes  therefrom 
to  a  cult  where  the  faithful  ceremonially  ate  fish  —  lucus  a 
non  lucendo.  All  this  seems  very  strange,  and  the  facts 
can  be  so  simply  explained! 


1  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  No.  584.  'Eav  5e  ris  rS>v  ixOviav  airoQavri,  nap- 
TTovffdd}  a.v6-f\fjifpbv  e'rrl  rov  &M/UOV.  The  term  Kapirovffdai  is  highly  interesting 
and  agrees  with  Septuagint  usage. 

1  Fragm.  hist,  graec,  ill,  p.   155. 

*  Cultes,  Mythes  et  Religions,    n,  1908,  p.  43,  sqq. 
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The  Semitic  cults  of  Baal  and  his  companion  goddess 
issue  very  naturally  from  polydemonism.  The  use  of 
sacred  pools  is  equally  natural  directly  the  cult  becomes 
organized.  That  the  fish  in  these  pools  are  held  sacred, 
and  that  the  worshippers  are  forbidden  to  touch  them, 
goes  without  saying.  If  it  be  true  that  they  were  offered, 
as  Mnaseas  says,  to  the  goddess,  that  is  no  proof  that  she 
was  originally  a  goddess-fish.  The  notion  of  a  goddess 
*  at  once  fish  and  dove  '  ought  to  have  made  M.  Reinach 
draw  back.1  The  Syrian  goddess-fish,  and  even  more,  the 
Syrian  clans  who  ate  fish  to  sanctify  themselves,  are  but 
idle  conjectures.  So  no  comparison  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians is  possible,  one  of  the  required  terms  being  non- 
existent. 

But  let  us  assume  that  this  rite  of  eating  sacred  fish,  a 
regular  fish  cult,  in  fact,  had  been  preserved  in  Syria. 
What  does  M.  Reinach  intend  to  deduce?  In  Cultes, 
Mythes,  et  Religions  he  very  sensibly  declares :  '  As- 
suredly no  reasonable  man  would  seek  for  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  sacrificial  cultus  of  the  fish.'2  What 
then?  Will  he  be  content  with  a  parallel  between  the 
totemistic  and  the  Christian  rite  ?  '  The  divine  Fish, 
ancestor  of  His  faithful  who  call  themselves  by  His  name, 
serves  also  as  their  sacramental  food.'3  But  honestly,  are 
not  these  mere  metaphors  ?  M.  Reinach  knows  as  well  as 
we  do  that  the  Christians  worshipped  Jesus,  God  and  man. 
The  name  Fish  is  quite  clearly  symbolical.  As  for  its 
origin,  even  if  the  explanations  that  have  been  suggested  be 
inadequate,  that  need  not  force  us  to  accept  M.  Reinach's 
own,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst.  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand it  (for  all  these  '  parallels  '  are  utterly  lacking  in 
precision),  the  Christians,  having  borrowed  from  the  Jews 
or  the  Syrians  the  ritual  of  religiously  eating  fish  in  the 
Eucharistic  feasts  where  they  believed  themselves  to  be 

1  Neither  can  I  believe  that  the  Oriental  dislike  for  certain  sorts  of  fish 
is  religious  in  origin.     It  is  so  firmly  founded  upon  hygiene  that  it  could 
easily  have  come  into  existence  among  peoples  already  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization. 

2  Loc.  cit.t  p.  48.  *  /&.,  p.  46. 
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feeding  on  the  Saviour,  proceeded  to  give  Him  the  name 
of  Fish.  But  either  the  faithful  suspected  that  to  eat  fish 
was  a  pagan  rite — the  fish  cult — and  then  they  would  have 
rejected  it  in  horror;  or,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  rite,  and  then  M.  Reinach's  explanation  is  no 
explanation  at  all,  for  in  this  case  the  fish  would  have 
ceased  to  have  anything  '  sacred  '  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  well  enough  why  the  fish 
appears  alongside  of  the  bread  in  the  Catacomb  '  suppers/ 
For  without  emphasizing  the  acrostic  IX0T2,  which  M. 
Reinach  brushes  aside — rather  too  contemptuously,  per- 
haps, since  he  admits,  with  M.  Mowat,  that  it  was  in- 
vented as  a  protest  against  the  coinage  of  Domitian1 — we 
can  find  in  the  Gospels  themselves  the  connection  of  the 
Eucharist  with  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  St.  John,  who  does  not  actually  de- 
scribe the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  links  the  promise  of 
it  with  this  multiplication;  and  in  the  Synoptists,  the  for- 
mula of  benediction  is  almost  the  same  in  either  case. 
Hence  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  to  set  fish  beside  the 
bread  in  painted  emblems.2  And  what  more  natural  than 
to  eat  bread  and  fish  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberias  ?  Are 
we  really  driven  to  look  back  to  the  sacred  fish  of  Ater- 
gatis  ?  Later  on,  the  fish  may  well  have  been  isolated  as 
a  symbol  of  Christ,  and  the  acrostic  may  well  have  helped 
the  popularization  of  this  symbol. 

And  in  fine,  what  possible  connection  can  our  '  meagre  ' 
Friday  fare  have  with  the  Jewish  custom  we  have  referred 
to?  The  Christian  abstinence  is  fixed  to  Friday,  because 
Friday  was  a  fast  day,  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  early 
Church,  it  belonged  to  Wednesday  too.  And  it  is  an 
abstinence  in  which  fish  appears  only  as  a  mitigation  of 
the  rule.  Friday  evening,  however,  is  for  the  Jews  the 


KotVop  OeoC  Tibs  Ao/xmavoy:  Cf.   Bulletin  de  la  Sociiii  des 
Antiquaires,  1898,  p.  121. 

2  Cf.  Mgr.  Wilpert,  Fractio  Pant's,  p.  75.  The  author  notes  that  the 
representations  of  the  fish  in  the  Eucharistic  meal  are  earlier  than  those 
in  which  it  appears  alone. 
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prohibited,  because  the  feast  is  already  begun. 

At  this  point  the  confusions  in  M.  Reinach's  discussion 
already  quoted  begin  to  abound.  'Nevertheless/  he 
writes,  '  some  recollection  of  the  sanctity  of  fish  appears 
to  have  survived  in  the  practice  of  eating  fish  on  abstinence 
days,  especially  on  the  weekly  and  annual  anniversaries  of 
that  sacrifice  which  the  Eucharist  at  once  commemorates 
and  renews/1 

But  on  the  '  annual  anniversary  '  of  the  Passion,  Chris- 
tians ate  nothing  at  all.  The  fast  endured  unbroken 
throughout  the  Friday  and  Saturday.2  But  what  follows 
is  stranger  still.  '  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
text  of  the  historian  Socrates  proves  that  it  was  a  wide- 
spread, though  not  a  universal  custom,  to  substitute  fish 
for  flesh  meat  on  certain  occasions.  "  Some  people/'  says 
he,  "  eat  birds  as  well  as  fish,  because  they  were  taken 
from  the  waters  according  to  the  testimony  of  Moses."  '3 
Yet  Socrates'  words  are  quite  clear,  and  the  quotation 
should  not  have  been  mutilated.  He  observes  that,  touch- 
ing fasting,  different  practices  prevail.  Some  people 
abstain  from  all  that  has  had  life;  others,  of  living  crea- 
tures tolerate  only  fish;  others  again  add  fowl  on  the 
specious  pretext  that  they  were  created  from  the  waters. 
Socrates  is  giving  the  schedule  of  mitigations  of  the  strict 
rule.  Teal  and  wild  duck  are  still  permitted — '  episcopal 
abstinence/  as  General  de  Sonis  used  pleasantly  to  call 
them.  But  at  the  outset  none  of  this  was  allowed. 

Fish,  far  from  being  the  sacred  element  in  abstinence, 
was  only  suffered  when  people  began  to  look  for  some 
relaxation  in  view  of  the  increasing  frequency  of  fasts. 
We  know  that  from  Trappist  fare  fish  is  still  excluded : 
the  contents  of  their  fish-pools  are  taboo  for  the  monks. 
But  M.  Reinach,  haunted  by  the  idea  of  the  sacred  fish, 

1  Cultes,  &c.,  in,  49. 

2  Tertullian,  de  ieiun,  xm.     Pair.  Lat.  n,  971  (ed.   1844).     Ecce  enim 
conuenio  uos  et  praeter  Pascha  ieiunantes,  citra  illos  dies  quibus  ablatus 
est  Sponsus  et  stationum  ieiunia  interponentes,  et  uero  interdum  pane  et 
aqua  uictitantes.  s  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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concludes  from  Socrates  that  the  use  of  the  Eucharistic 
fish  still  survived  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  Socrates 
says,  '  Some  people  add  meat  to  fish.'  M.  Reinach  trans- 
lates/ '  substitute  fish  for  meat.'1  Clumsy  as  the  jest  may 
seem,  how  are  we  to  help  thinking  of  the  poisson  d'avril! 

We  have  not  really  digressed  from  Orpheus  because  we 
have  gone  back  to  its  sources.  Most  readers  cannot  but 
suppose  M.  Reinach  to  have  proved  in  his  learned  mono- 
graphs what  he  asserts  without  proving  in  his  popular 
manual.  We  have  now  seen  an  example,  chosen  simply 
on  account  of  its  consequences  in  regard  of  Christian 
origins.  But  it  is  representative,  for  it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  M.  Reinach's  method.  There  has  been  no 
cavilling  upon  minute  points  picked  out  to  depreciate  a 
work  of  generally  high  value.  We  have  but  given  one 
proof  of  those  excesses  of  the  Comparative  Method  which 
M.  van  Gennep  had  already  pointed  out.  We  could  give 
many  another. 


M.  Reinach  assures  us  that  '  among  the  educated  Jews 
of  all  countries  rationalism  predominates,  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  their  ancestors  which  stands  in  the  place  of 
faith/  p.  210  (310).  Is  this  why  he  differentiates  Judaism 
so  slightly  from  the  Christianity  to  which  he  cannot  but 
pay  homage  ?  It  is  the  Old  Testament  which  has  handed 
on  to  the  New  any  good  that  the  Bible  may  contain,  p.  175 

1  This  is  so  startling  that  I  cannot  but  quote  Socrates'  actual  words 
(Bk.  v,  22.  Patrol.  Gr.  LXVII,  col.  633).  After  observing  that  the  num- 
ber of  fast-days  is  not  everywhere  identical,  he  goes  on  :  Of  jtei/  yap  iravr-n 
fUtyvXW  cbre'xoj'Tar  of  8e,  TU>V  ^/JL^VX^V  ix^vs  /j.6vovs  /j.€Ta\a/j.fidvov<ri.  TIVCS  5^ 
<r\iv  rots  \xQvffi  Kal  rcav  irrrfvoay  airoyevovTai,  e£  vStnos  yap  Kal  avra  Kara  rbv 
Mari)o*6a  yeyfi/riffOai  \eyovres.  Yet  other  customs  follow.  M.  Reinach  is 
good  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  verses  from  Genesis  are  really  for  nothing 
at  all  in  all  this.  If  Socrates  adduces  them  it  is  a  '  would-be  erudite  ex- 
planation.' No  :  it  is  just  the  interpretation  of  the  greedy  folk.  The 
Church  took  them  at  their  word,  and  confined  her  indulgence  to  the  use 
of  water-fowl.  As  for  the  fish-eaters,  no  doubt  they  had  all  agreed  that 
a  fish  is  not  a  '  perfect  '  living  creature.  The  point,  therefore,  was  to 
declare  taboo,  in  regard  of  fasting,  all  that  even  proceeded  from  a  living 
creature,  and  hence  the  veto  upon  eggs  and  lacticinia.  Socrates  goes  on  to 
make  it  clear  that  others,  again,  altogether  distinguished  fast  and  abstin- 
ence, and  ate  of  everything  at  the  meal  which  interrupted  the  fast. 
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(256);  Christianity  is  the  offspring  of  Jewish  prophetism, 
p.  108  (159);  in  Hillel  is  to  be  found  an  ethic  'almost 
identical  with  the  code  of  Jesus/  p.  204  (301).  That 
'almost'  opens  many  an  easy  path  of  escape,1  yet  it  is 
inadequate.  Take  the  case  of  Hillel's  precept:  '  Do  not 
unto  another  what  thou  wouldest  not  he  should  do  unto 
thee :  this  is  all  the  law;  the  rest  is  but  commentary.'  By 
the  side  of  this  fine  sentence  (Cf.  Tobias  iv,  16)  M.  Reinach 
sets  Matthew  xxii,  39,  Mark  xii,  31,  Luke  x,  27,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  second  commandment  is  to  love  one's 
neighbour.  A  more  satisfactory  quotation  would  have 
been  Matthew  vii,  12,  Luke  vi,  31,  where  the  purely  nega- 
tive precept  of  the  old  covenant  is  replaced  by  the  counsel 
to  do  unto  others  what  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us, 
and  where  Jesus  even  orders  us  to  love  our  enemies. 
Hillel's  dictum  applies  only  in  the  sphere  of  justice :  we 
are  to  refrain  from  hurting  our  neighbour,  and  to  avoid 
dealing  ill  by  him,  and  Hillel,  who  sees  in  this  the  whole 
law,  did  not  even  recognize  that  it  exacted  before  all  else 
the  love  of  God.  Charity,  an  active  charity  in  the  sense 
of  St.  Paul's  panegyric,  is  the  true  second  commandment 
which  is  like  unto  the  first.  All  Christianity,  in  fact,  is 
in  that  conception,  which  soars  so  high  above  the  cold 
reserve  of  Hillel. 

Moreover,  we  wonder  how  M.  Reinach  can  speak  about 
the  moral  code  of  Jesus,  when  he  thrusts  the  personality 
itself  of  Jesus  ever  deeper  beneath  a  veil  of  uncertainties. 
Indeed,  we  have  here  not  a  little  room  for  astonishment, 
so  calmly  does  the  author  present  to  the  public,  as  a  neces- 
sary science,  the  results  of  risky  combinations  which  have 
as  yet  found  their  rights  of  citizenship  nowhere,  and  so 
intensely  reluctant  is  he  to  consider  as  historical  what  the 
most  independent  of  critics  have  so  far  respected.  Ulti- 
mately, we  keep  coming  back  to  the  same  confidence  in  the 
most  bizarre  combinations.  Only  instead  of  using  these 

1  It  is  notorious  that  the  school  of  Hillel  authorized  the  repudiation  of 
a  man's  wife  on  the  slightest  of  pretexts.  Jesus  prohibits  it  absolutely. 
The  two  cases  are  '  almost  '  similar. 
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to  construct  new  theories,  he  here  applies  them  to  the 
demolition  of  facts. 

Even  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  not  spared. 
I  shall  be  forgiven  for  insisting  on  a  point  of  such 
exceptional  importance.  Only  by  an  exact  and  detailed 
examination  can  we  form  an  adequate  idea  of  M.  Reinach's 
method.  At  a  first  glance,  his  parallels  seem  fairly 
startling.  Go  into  them  in  detail,  and  you  will  find  dis- 
parate facts  impressed  wantonly  into  his  service,  a  mere 
reckless  juxtaposition  of  details. 

M.  Reinach  begins  with  the  following  argumentation 
against  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the 
Passion.  Pilate  is  a  '  romantic  figure  '  (p.  229,  Engl. ;  Fr., 
un  personnage  de  roman) :  the  date  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
be  it  eve  or  feast  of  Passover,  is  inadmissible  (ib).  That 
is  as  it  may  be.  The  real  point  comes  next. 

'  Finally,  and  still  more  notably,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Passion  bear  a  most  suspicious  resemblance  to 
rites  that  were  in  use  at  a  much  earlier  period  at  cer- 
tain festivals.  At  the  so-called  feast  of  the  Sacaa  in 
Babylonia  and  Persia,  there  was  a  triumphant  pro- 
cession of  a  condemned  criminal  dressed  as  a  king; 
at  the  end  of  the  festival  he  was  stripped  of  his  fine 
raiment,  scourged,  hanged  or  crucified.  We  know 
from  Philo  that  the  populace  of  Alexandria  gave  the 
name  Karabas  to  one  of  these  improvised  kings,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  mock  honours  and  afterwards 
ill-treated.  But  Karabas  has  no  meaning,  either  in 
Aramaic  or  Greek.  It  must  be  emended  to  read 
Barabas,1  which  means  in  Aramaic,  '  Son  of  the 
Father/  In  the  Gospels  we  see  Jesus  called  The  King 
of  the  Jews,  crowned  with  thorns,  clad  in  a  purple 
robe,  and  given  a  reed  for  a  sceptre  (Matthew  xxvii, 
26-31);  He  was  therefore  treated  exactly  like  a 
Barabas.  But  what  are  we,  then,  to  believe  of  the 
story  of  the  seditious  Barabas,  and  of  the  choice  given 

1  Such  is  M.  Reinach's  habitual  spelling  (which  I  retain)  of  Barabbas. 
In  the  English  version  the  ordinary  spelling  is  used.  Tr. 
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to  the  populace  between  Jesus  and  Barabas  ?     In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,   we  learn  that  about  the  year  250, 
Origen  read  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  that  Barabas  was  called  Jesus  Barabas. 
By  comparing  these  various  statements  we  are  led  to 
the    conclusion    that   Jesus   was    put   to    death,    not 
instead  of  Barabas,  but  in  the  character  of  a  Barabas. 
The   Evangelists   neither   understood   the    ceremony 
they  described  nor  the  nature  of  the  derisive  honours 
bestowed  on  Jesus;  they  made  a  myth  of  what  was 
probably1  a  rite.     If  there  is  a  historic  fact  imbedded 
in  their  narratives,  it  is  so  overlaid  with  legend  that 
it  is  impossible  to  disengage  it,'  p.  229  s.  (337  s). 
Let  us  begin  by  reducing  the  objection  to  its  real  limits. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  soldiers,  when  insulting  Jesus, 
were  accomplishing  a  rite  of  which  the  Evangelists  had  no 
idea,  it  still  would  not  follow  that  the  facts  were  not  as 
they  are  related.     On  the  contrary,  M.  Reinach  gives  the 
story  a  greater  likelihood  by  recalling  analogous  cases. 
The  rite,   related  by  men  who  did  not  suspect  its  real 
nature,  does  not  just  on  that  account  become  a  myth. 

Further.  Even  if  Jesus  were  crucified  as  '  a  Barabas,' 
He  was  none  the  less  really  crucified.  We  should  only 
have  to  erase  from  the  history  of  the  Passion  the  episode 
of  Barabbas.  Besides,  everybody  knows  that  the  condem- 
nation of  Christ  by  Pilate  is  asserted  by  Tacitus.2  Hence 
M.  Reinach's  conclusion  is  hard  to  accept :  '  If  these 
Epistles  [St.  Paul's]  did  not  exist,  or  if  they  were  not  by 
St.  Paul  [ce  qui  a  ete  affirme,  mats  non  demontre,  French : 
omitted  in  translation],  it  would  hardly  be  a  paradox  to 
doubt  the  historic  reality  of  Jesus,'  p.  230  (339).  '  Hardly 
a  paradox  ' !  Alas,  the  conclusion  would  not  even  be 
'  ingenious  ' :  it  would  demand  the  other  epithet  .  .  . 
But  to  return  to  the  facts. 

The  author's  first  confusion  is  to  put  the  episode  of 
Karabas  and  the  Sacsea  ritual  in  the  same  category. 

1  Fr.,  ce  qui  devait  &tre. 

s  Ann.,  xv,  44.     Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procuratorem  Pen- 
tium Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat. 
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Of  the  incident  of  Karabas,  or  of  Barabas  of  Alexandria 
(I  shall  return  to  this  second  confusion  below),  we  may 
say  that  it  occurred  in  the  full  light  of  history  soon  after 
the  Passion  of  Jesus.  It  is  related  by  Philo,  a  contem- 
porary and  perhaps  an  eye-witness.1  When  the  young 
Prince  Agrippa  I,  invested  by  Caligula  with  the  Kingship 
of  Judea,  passed  through  Alexandria,  the  natives  of  that 
town  resolved  to  insult  him  by  a  piece  of  buffoonery.  They 
were  not  fond  of  the  Jews,  perhaps  simply  because  of  the 
fact  which  M.  Theodore  Reinach  has  so  well  brought  out,2 
that  they  wanted  to  have  all  the  rights,  but  none  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  They  accordingly  laid  hold  of  an 
unfortunate  idiot  called  Karabas.  Philo,  not  being  an 
Evangelist,  is  presumably  right  when  he  gives  the  man 
that  name;  and  observe  that  it  was  his  real  name,  and  not 
a  nickname.  Philo  is  even  aware  that  this  was  no  dan- 
gerous madman,  but  rather  one  of  those  lunatics  whom 
Easterns  usually  venerate  as  saints.  The  unlucky  idiot 
was  hustled  into  the  gymnasium,  and  there  exposed  to 
public  gaze.  A  basket  was  placed  on  his  head;  he  was 
muffled  in  a  mat  for  a  cloak ;  a  papyrus  reed,  picked  up  on 
the  way,  was  put  into  his  hand  for  a  sceptre.  When  he 
was  thus  clad  in  the  insignia  of  royalty  '  as  mimes  are  in 
the  theatre/  some  young  men,  staves  on  shoulder,  formed 
themselves  into  a  body-guard,  others  saluted  him,  others 
asked  justice  of  him,  others  catechized  him  on  public 
business.  The  people  acclaimed  him  as  Mann,  '  Lord/  in 
Syriac,  to  make  it  quite  clear  it  was  Agrippa  they  were 
meaning.  This  was,  quite  obviously,  a  mere  piece  of 
buffoonery,  derogatory  no  doubt  to  the  respect  due  to  an 
unfortunate  human  creature,  but  at  least  there  were  no 
blows,  and  no  bloodshed. 

Still,  we  are  told,  it  is  all  very  like  the  scene  in  the 
guard-room  at  Jerusalem.  Granted:  indeed,  ever  since 
Grotius  pointed  out  in  1641  this  passage  of  Philo,  it  has 

1  In  Flaccum,  ed.  Mangey,  n,  p.  522. 

a  Art.  ludaei  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  AntiquiMs  :  Daremberg  and 
Saglio. 
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been  worked  to  death  in  the  commentaries.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fitted  to  put  the  conduct  of  Pilate's  soldiery  into 
its  true  historical  perspective.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
wish  to  ridicule  the  Jews  and  the  pretensions  of  a  Jew  to 
the  crown.  At  Alexandria,  Agrippa  is  maltreated  only, 
so  to  say,  in  effigy,  in  the  person  of  Karabas — or 
'  Barabas  ' — ;  at  Jerusalem,  an  actual  pretender  is  given 
over  to  the  soldiery  at  the  very  moment  when  such  preten- 
sion is  a  capital  crime;  he  had  already  been  condemned. 
And  so  while,  at  Alexandria,  the  affair  remains  a  farce,  at 
Jerusalem,  the  banter  ends  in  blood. 

But  if  between  these  two  scenes  some  analogy  may 
indeed  exist,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  genuine 
analogy  at  all  between  the  scene  at  Alexandria  and  the 
Sacaea.1 

We  know  of  this  feast  of  the  Sacsea  from  Berosus.2  It 
lasted  five  days,  and  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  carnival. 
Masters  obeyed  their  servants;  there  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  a  mock  king.  Though  Berosus  gives  us  but 
few  details,  it  is  pleasant  enough  that  he  does  tell  us  the 
nickname  given  to  the  comedy  king.  This  '  Barabas  '  was 
called  Zoganes !  Again,  Berosus  positively  asserts  that 
the  feast  was  celebrated  on  Loos  16,  which  practically 
corresponds  with  August.  When  M.  Reinach  elsewhere 
affirms3  that  the  feast  was  kept  'about  March  25,'  he 
asserts  what  he  cannot  prove.  It  is  true  that  a  German 
scholar4  has  tried  to  assimilate  the  Sacaea  to  the  Zagmuk 
or  Babylonian  New  Year.5  But  this  hypothesis  founders 
on  the  rock  of  Berosus'  affirmation  of  the  later  date.8 
When  the  ancients  took  the  pains  to  date  a  feast  exactly, 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  information. 

1  I  here  reproduce  what  I  have  written  on  the  Sacaea  in  the  Etudes  sur 
les  Religions  Sdmitiques,  ed.  n,  p.  288 — 290. 

3  Ap.  Aihen,  xiv,  p.  639  c.       Cf.  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec...  n,  p.  498. 

3  Cultes,  &c.,  i.  Le  roi  supplicie",  p.  332 — 341.     '  The  Babylonian  feast 
of  the  Sacaea  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  about  March  25,' 

P-  334- 

4  Meissner  ;  Zeitschrift  d.  deutschen  morgenl.  Ges.,  L,  1896,  p.  296-301. 
8  Dhorme,  La  religion  assyro-bdbylonienne,  p.  98,  194. 

6  This  has  been  recognized  by  Zimmern,  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das 
A.T.,  p.  516,  and  by  others. 


Later  on,  Strabo  shows  us  the  feast  of  the  Sacsea  in- 
timately connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Persian  goddess 
Anaitis  :  it  was  here  a  sort  of  general  bacchanalia,  in  which 
women  mixed  with  men  to  drink  and  make  merry,  coming 
often  enough  to  blows.1 

Dio  Chrysostom,  however,  has  branded  the  feast  with  a 
mark  of  blood.  According  to  that  rhetorician,  Diogenes 
described  the  feast  to  Alexander  as  follows  :  'The  Persians 
take  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  and  make  him  sit  on 
a  royal  throne :  he  is  clothed  in  the  royal  robe,  he  is 
allowed  to  issue  orders,  to  drink,  to  amuse  himself,  to 
enjoy  the  king'Js  concubines  during  those  days,  and  no 
one  hinders  him  from  doing  all  he  pleases.  After  this  he 
is  stripped,  scourged,%and  hanged.'2 

This  bloody  rite  and  the  masquerade  of  Alexandria  have 
nothing  in  common  save  honours  paid  to  a  fictitious  king. 
All  else  is  different. 

The  Sacaea  are  a  recurrent  feast  with  a  regular  ritual; 
the  scene  at  Alexandria  is  a  piece  of  improvised  buf- 
foonery. The  Sacaea  hero  receives  the  generic  name  of 
Zoganes :  the  Alexandrian  idiot  keeps  his  own  name  of 
Karabas,  or,  as  read  by  M.  Reinach,  Barabas.  At  the 
Sacaea,  we  have  a  man  condemned  to  death,  but  who  has 
the  right  to  act  as  he  pleases  during  a  few  days,  the  most 
reckless  license  being  allowed  him :  the  idiot  Karabas  is 
but  the  victim  of  a  crowd  amusing  itself. 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  Sacaea  with  the  mockery 
to  which  Jesus  was  submitted,  the  difficulties  mount  up. 
Could  the  Sacaea,  a  Babylonian  or  Persian  feast,  and  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  Anaitis,  ever  manage  to  take  root 
at  Jerusalem,  even  within  the  Roman  garrison,  when  the 
Jews  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  famous  shields — plain 
targets  without  any  device — removed  from  the  royal  palace, 
and  when  the  Romans  actually  refrained  from  crossing  the 
country  with  their  standards  ?  And  even  supposing  it  to 
have  there  been  celebrated,  yet  its  date  was  fixed  to 

1  Strabo,  xi,  viii,  5. 

3  Dio:  de  regno,  iv,  66;  ed.  Arnim,  i,  66,  sq. 
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August,  and  what  could  it  have  in  common  with  the  sol- 
diers' ribaldry  which  took  place  in  early  spring  ? 

To  give  the  argument  an  air  of  somewhat  greater  pro- 
bability, we  ought  then  to  abandon  the  Sacaea,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  suggesting  a  Saturnalia.  And  this  is  indeed 
what  M.  Reinach  does  suggest  in  the  more  learned  article 
he  has  consecrated  to  the  question.1  But  multiply  the 
analogies  as  you  will,  nothing  is  gained.  The  two  things 
cannot  possibly  be  equated.  To  start  with,  the  Saturnalia 
were  only  celebrated  in  December :  strain  the  dates  as  you 
will,  there  can  be  no  question  of  these  revels  after  the  first 
of  March.  And  as  a  rule  the  Saturnalia  were  but  senseless 
merrymaking  devoid  of  any  element  of  cruelty.2 

Moreover,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  matters 
not  at  all  whether  the  soldiers  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  mere  circumstances,  or  whether  they  imitated  some 
scene  from  the  stage,  as  Philo  says  the  Alexandrians  did. 
M.  Reinach  had  at  first  written,  'this  masquerade  was  no 
mere  invention  of  caprice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conform- 
able to  certain  popular  Eastern  practices/3  and  this  we 
might  be  fairly  ready  to  admit,  though  indeed  there  is  no 
detail  of  the  mockery  in  the  Praetorium  which  might  not 
have  been  quite  naturally  created  by  the  circumstances. 
But  though  we  grant  that  the  soldiers  may  have  got  their 
idea  from  some  vulgar  mime,  we  yet  have  the  right  to 
demand  proof  that  it  was  in  the  character  of  '  a  Barabas ' 
that  Jesus  was  maltreated.  In  proof  of  such  an  assertion 
M.  Reinach  can  only  allege  the  similarity  of  the  two  names, 
that  of  the  malefactor  chosen  for  freedom  in  lieu  of  Jesus, 
and  that  of  an  idiot  of  Alexandria  ,who  was  derided  a  few 
years  later — always  supposing,  of  course,  that  his  name 
was  Barabas  and  not  Karabas ! 

Now  Barabas  was  a  quite  common  name.  Here  again 
the  documents  are  very  much  at  our  service,  for  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  writes  as  follows4 :  '  One  said,  I  am 


1  Cultes,  &c.,  loc.  cit.     8  We  shall  recur  below  to  the  case  of  St.  Dasius. 
8  Cultes,  &c.,  i,  p.  339. 
4  Berakoth,  18. 
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seeking  Abba.  They  answered  him  :  There  are  here  many 
Abbas.  He  said :  I  seek  Abba  bar  Abba.1  They  answered  : 
There  is  here  many  an  Abba  bar  Abba.  He  finally  said : 
I  seek  Abba  bar  Abba,  father  of  Samuel.' 

This  anecdote  has  the  additional  advantage  of  showing 
us  that  if  Barabba  does  indeed  etymologically  mean  Son 
of  the  Father,  in  ordinary  usage  it  meant  Son  of  Abba. 
It  is  a  family  rather  than  a  personal  name.  And  really  it 
is  strange  that  M.  Reinach  should  find  here  too  matter 
for  allegorizing,  and  for  reminding  us  that  Jesus  too  was 
put  to  death  as  Son  of  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  as  Son 
of  God,  that  is  (need  we  say?)  '  as  a  Barabbas.'2 

Since  Barabbas  is  a  surname,  or  at  least  a  second  name, 
Barabbas,  the  robber  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  had  his  own 
name  too,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  also  was  called  Jesus. 
Yet  Origen,  who  read  that  name  in  a  few  manuscripts  the 
antiquity  of  which  he  in  no  way  emphasizes,  considered 
the  variant  as  interpolated  by  heretics.  Others  have  ex- 
plained it  as  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.  In  any  case,  no 
critical  editor  would  easily  take  the  responsibility  of  insert- 
ing it  in  the  text.3 

So  we  see  that  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  meet, 
in  Alexandria  no  less  than  in  Jerusalem,  Jews  named 
Barabbas.  But  it  would  be  utterly  against  all  probability 
for  the  hero  of  the  Sacsea  to  be  called  Barabbas  or  Barabas. 
For  the  Sacsea  were  a  pagan  festival,  and,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  passage  in  Dio,  a  festival  of  no  slight 
importance.  The  text  of  Dio  was  already  adduced  by 
Wetstein  in  1752  as  a  footnote  to  the  Gospel  story,  and  no 
one  then  exaggerated  the  importance  of  his  allusion. 
But  a  certain  novelty  has  once  more  accrued  to  it  owing 
to  the  publication  by  M.  Cumont  of  the  acts  of  St.  Dasius. 

St.  Dasius,  a  Christian  soldier,  refused  to  play  the  part 
of  the  King  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 

1  That  is,  Abba  son  of  Abba. 

2  Here  we  must  quote  :  '  Barabbas  is  therefore  the  Son  of  the  Father, 
that  is,  exactly  what  Jesus  believed  Himself  to  be,'  Cultes,  &c.,  i,  p.  338. 

3  It  was  only  found  in  the  text  of  St.  Matthew.    There  is  no  trace  of  the 
name  Jesus,  in  this  context,  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
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consequence.  Now  this  mock  king  represented  Saturn, 
and,  while  he  could  allow  himself  every  sort  of  excess 
during  thirty  days,  he  was  bound,  on  the  feast  itself,  to 
sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  the  god.1  We  are  here 
far  enough  from  a  mere  masquerade !  A  highly  important 
ceremony  is  involved.  The  hero  of  the  feast  undoubtedly 
represents  the  king,  and  uses  his  prerogatives ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Saturnalia  he  actually  represents  God.  Mr.  Frazer 
can  even  maintain  that  here  is  a  survival  of  the  ritual 
king-murder  of  ancient  days. 

Now,  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  this  king  ever 
received  a  Jewish  name  for  surname?  That  would  have 
altered  the  whole  meaning  of  the  rite.  Add  to  this,  the 
Sacsea  king  was,  as  we  said,  surnamed  Zoganes. 

And  here  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  Karabas  is  perfectly 
well  explained  by  Aramaic.  I  do  not  know  of  any  quite 
identical  masculine  proper  name.2  But  as  far  as  the  form 
goes,  it  is  the  transcription  of  the  Aramaic  qeraba,  which 
means  '  war/  '  battle/  I  cannot  see  why  this  word  should 
not  have  become  a  proper  name.  M.  Reinach,  to  soften 
the  difference  between  the  two  names,  now  writes  Barabas. 
But  the  Evangelists,  far  more  careful  of  accuracy,  wrote 
Barabbas.  This,  moreover,  is  the  only  spelling  which 
admits  of  the  meaning  '  Son  of  the  Father '  to  which  M. 
Reinach  clings  so  tenaciously.  But  the  modification  of 
Karabas  into  Barabbas  is  far  harder  to  work.  We  must 
note  one  last  confusion  made  for  the  sake  of  the  method. 
Everybody  knows  that  certain  rites  engendered  myths. 
This  happened  regularly  when  the  incidents  of  the  rite 
came  to  be  explained  by  a  story.  Here,  according  to  M. 
Reinach,  the  rite  is  the  crowning  with  thorns.  The  facts 
therefore  are  acknowledged,  otherwise  the  comparison 
lacks  its  necessary  foundation.  The  Evangelists  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  recounting  a  rite,  but  the  facts  stand 

1  This  cruel  feature  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia owing  to  a  late  infusion  of  Oriental  customs,  as  M.  Reinach  recog- 
nizes, Cultes,  &c.,  p.  333,  4,  2. 

a  In  an  inscription  from  Palmyra  (Vogue",   105,   1.   i)  we  read 
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firm.  Where,  then,  does  the  myth  come  in  ?  It  can  only 
be  the  incident  of  Barabbas,  and  this  does  indeed  seem  to 
be  M.  Reinach's  meaning.  There  is,  however,  the  awk- 
ward fact  that  the  incident  of  Barabbas  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  crowning  with  thorns. 

Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  was  mocked  as  King 
of  the  Saturnalia,  this  cannot  explain  the  choice  between 
two  prisoners  given  by  Pilate  to  the  crowd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  this  is  a  story  invented  to  explain  that, 
for  the  two  scenes  are  wholly  independent  of  one  another. 

Supposing  that  it  were  established  that  the  Sacaea  or 
Saturnalia  king  was  called  Barabbas,  one  might  conjecture 
that  the  freed  robber  was  himself  actually  destined  to  be 
the  sport  of  the  soldiery,  and  that  Jesus  was  substituted 
for  him.  No  great  objection  need  be  taken  to  such  an 
hypothesis,  always  excluding  any  blasphemous  suggestion 
that  Jesus  for  one  moment  lent  Himself  to  the  comedy. 
The  Evangelists,  again,  would  not  have  realized  the  nature 
of  the  buffoonery,  but  the  facts  they  would  have  narrated 
quite  accurately.  Now  this  is  clearly  the  very  reverse  of 
M.  Reinach's  present  contention.  If  he  raises  all  this 
dust,  it  is  simply  that  the  facts  may  appear  to  be  wholly 
uncertain. 

What  he,  following  many  another,  is  attacking,  is  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  favour  granted  by  Pilate.  And  in- 
deed, exegetes  have  hitherto  found  it  hard  enough  to  find 
any  parallel  in  ancient  history.  Until  recently,  practically 
nothing  could  be  adduced  beyond  one  line  of  Livy  on  the 
lectisternium :  uinctis  quoque  dempta  in  eos  dies  uincula.1 
But  the  papyri  have  given  us  something  far  more  striking. 
In  1906  Signer  G.  Vitelli  published  a  text  of  86-88  A.D.2 
It  is  the  report  of  a  case  tried  before  Septimius  Vegetus, 
prefect  of  Egypt,  a  far  more  important  person  than  the 
procurator  of  Judea.  One  of  the  parties  who  appeared 
before  him  had  tried  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
by  seizing  his  adversary  and  the  women  of  his  household. 

1  Livy,  v,  13.  3  Papiri  greco-egizii,  >Papyr.  Florent,  61. 
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The  prefect  declared  that  he  had  on  that  account  deserved 
the  lash,  but,  added  he,  I  make  a  present  of  you  to  the 
people,  that  is,  I  remit  your  punishment  as  a  favour  to  the 
people.1  The  editor  adds  the  note:  'So  there  was,  ap- 
parently, a  crowd  which  objected  to  the  scourging  of 
Phibion.  Our  thought  cannot  but  revert  to  Pilate  and 
Barabbas.'  Pilate  may  indeed  have  scheduled  the  dis- 
missal of  Barabbas  in  the  self-same  terms. 

To  sum  up : 

M.  Reinach  confuses  the  Sacsea  with  the  horseplay  at 
Alexandria. 

He  puts  the  Sacsea  about  March  25  though  they  occurred 
in  August. 

He  supposes  that  a  feast  of  so  distinctively  pagan  a 
character  could  have  been  celebrated  at  Jerusalem. 

He  writes  Barabas  for  Barabbas. 

He  makes  of  '  Barabbas  '  a  nickname  turned  into  a  proper 
name,  against  all  the  probabilities. 

He  asserts  without  any  proof  that  Karabas  cannot  have 
had  an  Aramaic  origin. 

He  attaches  importance  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Karabas  at  Alexandria  and  Barabbas  at  Jerusalem, 
through  the  latter  name  was  extremely  common. 

He  gives,  as  a  myth  which  has  issued  from  a  rite,  an  inci- 
dent which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  supposed  rite 
it  is  considered  to  explain. 

Now  let  us  re-read  the  Evangelists.  We  shall  see  at  a 
glance  which  holds  firmest  together,  the  constructions  of 
M.  Reinach,  or  the  episodes  so  naturally  inset  into  the 
Gospel  history. 

In  any  case  we  shall  consider  that  M.  Reinach's  triumph 
has  not  cost  him  much  when  we  hear  him  exclaim :  *  What, 
then,  remains  to  us  of  all  the  Gospel  sfory,  from  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem  to  Golgotha?'  p.  232  (341).  Why,  nothing 
jjit  all,  except  an  effect  without  a  cause;  indeed,  not  even 


Oveyeros  run 
£o/j.ai  8e  ffe  rots 
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that,  since  we  are  told,  and  this  time  in  so  many  words, 
that  '  Christian  morality  is  no  more  original  than  any  other 
morality,  religious  or  secular;  it  is  that  of  the  contem- 
porary Jewish  schoolmen,  of  a  Hillel  or  a  Gamaliel '  (ib). 
Thus  it  is  merely  Jewish  morality,  divested  of  all  scholastic 
subtleties,  '  distilled  in  ardent  souls,'  which  converted  the 
Greco  Roman  world.  All  praise  to  Israel!  And  yet  .  .  . 
the  Mithraic  code,  no  less,  is  '  akin  to  Christianity/  p.  69, * 
and  in  fine  morality  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  at  all. 
It  is  merely,  as  M.  Anatole  France  has  so  excellently  put 
it,  '  the  sum  of  the  prejudices  of  the  community/ 
p.  70  (103). 

Following  trustworthy  opinions,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  M.  Reinach's  explanation  of  mythology  is  over- 
systematic;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  he  has  not  under- 
stood Christianity.  There  are  many  people  to-day  who 
are  trying  to  erect  an  '  independent  ethic.'  I  wish  God- 
speed to  their  illusion,  be  the  mood  that  begets  it  good  or 
ill.  But  the  extreme  of  blindness — since  we  are  dealing 
with  a  definite  fact  of  history — surely  is,  not  to  recognize 
that  the  Christian  code  follows  directly  from  a  religious 
creed  taught  by  Jesus,  and  from  faith  in  Jesus. 

And  yet,  in  Orpheus,  the  action,  the  doctrine,  and  the 
life  of  Jesus  vanish  into  the  mist,2  from  which  stands  out 
distinct  only  a  vision  of  prehistoric  ceremonies,  of  the 
totemistic  sacrifice,  and  of  the  Very  Large  Fish. 


When  ideas  lack  precision,  the  terminology  which  ex- 
presses them  will  necessarily  be  vague.  By  subduing  cer- 
tain colours  and  accentuating  others,  we  get  a  uniform 
grey — one  tint  applicable  to  all  religions.  A  few 
examples. 

Before  granting  that  the  Bible  teaches,  in  its  very  first 
lines,  creation  ex  nihilo,  a  writer  would  most  certainly 

1  Identique  a  celle  du  Christianisme,  p.   102. 

2  'The  historic  Jesus  is  essentially  intangible,'  &c.,  p.  226  (332). 
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discuss  the  values  of  the  terms :  yet  here  the  author  finds 
no  difficulty  in  asserting  that  the  voice  of  Thot  of  Hermo- 
polis  *  called  forth  the  world  from  nothingness.'  And,  of 
course,  allusion  is  made  to  the  *  Creator's  Word,  the 
fecund  speech  of  the  God  of  Scripture/  p.  32  (48).  '  The 
idea  of  a  divine  trinity  is  much  earlier  than  Christianity, 
for  we  find  that  several  of  the  Babylonian  deities  were 
grouped  in  triads,'  p.  33.*  The  former  point  is  indeed 
established  by  our  apologists :  but  what  relation  is  there 
between  the  Babylonian  triads — which,  by  the  way,  are  not 
so  numerous — and  the  Christian  Trinity?  Perhaps  these 
things  are  still  said  in  low-class  pamphlets,  but  self-respect- 
ing scholars  have  long  ago  given  up  comparing  divine 
triads  with  the  metaphysical  Trinity  of  the  One  God. 

[The  author  adds  :  '  Each  god  has  a  goddess  for  spouse, 
who  presides  over  the  earth  as  he  does  over  the  sky  '  (p.  50, 
French.  But  this  passage  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the 
English  version.  Tr.)  I  think  I  recognise  the  cuneiform 
text  whence  his  conclusion  is  drawn,  but  so  to  draw  it  is 
the  merest  over-subtlety  and  quite  contrary  to  the  main 
lines  of  Babylonian  religion.] 

[The  question  of  the  Babylonian  shabbatum,  which  still 
divides  the  opinions  of  experts,  is  settled  without  the  least 
hesitation,  p.  37  (55).  (In  the  English  translation  the 
author's  statement  is  given  as  being  '  according  to 
Delitzsch.'  Tr.)  Allatu  is  the  goddess,  not  the  '  god  of 
the  dead ' :  the  feminine  formation  of  the  word  of  itself 
would  show  that  (p.  52,  French;  but  this  is  corrected  in 
the  English,  p.  35.  Tr.)] 

We  are  told,  p.  38  (57),  that  '  this  installation  (ce  trans- 
fert)  of  the  celestial  powers  in  the  heavens  had  two  conse- 
quences.' It  is  rather  hard  to  imagine  the  transportation 
of  heavenly  powers,  the  planets  and  the  sun,  into  the  sky. 
Where  were  they  before  ?  Does  the  author  mean  that  the 
Babylonians  passed  from  totemistic  to  astral  worship  ? 

1  The  French  is  arranged  a  little  differently  :  '  Les  dieux  babyloniens 
forment  des  groupes  de  trois  dits  triades,  comme  la  Trinit£  chre"tienne  qui 
n'est  pas  une  invention  des  chr^tiens,'  p.  50. 
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When  this  point  has  been  fixed,  we  may  discuss  the 
consequences ! 

P.  40  (60).  'The  Greeks  wrongly  imagined  that  Baal 
was  a  generic  name,  and  adopted  a  god  Belos,  whom  they 
identified  with  Zeus.'  No.  The  Greek  Belos  is  simply  the 
Babylonian  Belu. 

P.  42  (63).  '  The  Phoenician  temples  were  small,  arid 
were  built  in  the  Egyptian  style.'  We  know  of  no 
Phoenician  temple,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  save  that  of 
Eshmun  at  Saida,  recently  discovered  by  Macridy-Bey; 
and  that  temple  is  rather  large  than  small,  and  not  in  the 
least  Egyptian  in  style.1 

P.  43  (64).  Of  Kemosh  we  are  told  that  he  was  '  an 
only  god.'  The  Israelites  were  therefore  not  alone  in 
adoring  an  only  god.  But  a  few  lines  further  down :  '  A 
companion  or  consort  of  this  Kemosch  (sic)  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  text ' ! 

P.  66  (98).  Next,  we  turn  to  Persia.  '  When  the  end 
approached,  the  priest  made  the  dying  person  repeat  a 
penitential  confession,  and  poured  Haoma  into  his  mouth 
and  ears  ;2  it  was  a  veritable  extreme  unction,  and  perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  rite.'3  No;  for  the  Haoma  is 
a  pledge  of  life  and  resurrection.  So  such  a  ceremony 
were  more  like  viaticum  than  unction.  Flaubert's  M. 
Homais  would  answer  that  viaticum  or  extreme  unction, 
it's  all  the  same  to  him,  since  he  makes  use  neither  of  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  M.  Reinach  will  hardly  take  up 
that  attitude  in  a  scientific  book. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Christian  extreme  unction  never 
issued  from  this  totally  different  rite,  which  is  in  vogue 
to-day,  no  doubt,  among  the  Parsees,  though  how  old  it 
is  nobody  knows.  Elsewhere  M.  Reinach  is  quite  ready  to 
assign  an  altogether  different  origin  to  extreme  unction, 
'  Sick  and  dying  persons  were  rubbed  with  holy  oil,  in 
order  to  scare  away  evil  spirits,'  p.  250  (368). 

1  Revue  Biblique,  1902,  p.  487     (sqq.). 

2  Darmesteter  says  nothing  about  the  ears.     Le  Zend  Avesta,  n,  147. 
In  the  Manuel  of  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  we  read  '  in  the  mouth  or 
in  the  ears,'  p.  471. 
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As  for  Mithraism,  the  analogies  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity '  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Mithra  is  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  he  ensures  the  happiness 
of  mankind  by  a  sacrifice;  his  worship  comprises  baptism, 
communion,  and  fasts;  his  adherents  are  called  brethren; 
among  the  Mithraic  clergy  there  were  men  and  women 
vowed  to  celibacy;  its  moral  code  was  severe  and  akin  to 
that  of  Christianity  '  (French,  imperative  et  identique  a 
celle  du  Chris tianisme.  Tr.),  p.  69  (102).  To  this  we  may 
answer:  We  grant  you  the  fasts  and  the  '  brotherhood, '- 
features  common  to  so  many  religions.  Everything  else 
is  inaccurate.  Mithra  is  called  Mediator  in  Plutarch  only, 
where  he  is  mediator  between  the  god  of  good  and  the  god 
of  evil;1  we  know  nothing  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  bull 
sacrifice  with  salvation,  and  anyhow  it  was  not  Mithra 
who  was  sacrificed  as  was  Jesus ;  the  Mithraic  baptism  was 
an  ablution  like  so  many  others;  the  Mithraic  communion 
was  merely  an  oblation  of  bread  and  water,  of  which  we 
cannot  say  that  it  even  symbolized  Mithra :  women  did  not 
as  a  rule  have  any  share  in  the  Mithraic  mysteries,  and 
could  not  in  consequence  be  vowed  therein  to  celibacy;2  as 
for  the  male  celibates,  we  know  nothing  of  them  save  from 
a  single  text  of  Tertullian,  which  itself  has  been  mis- 
understood : 3  every  moral  code  is  more  or  less  imperative; 
and  if  that  of  Mithraism  was  really  identical  with  that  of 
Christianity,  why  did  that  fervent  Mithraist,  the  Emperor 
Julian,  recommend  pagans  to  imitate  Christian  morals  ? 

But  somehow  or  other  we  must  make  our  way  to  the 
totemistic  rite  of  the  sacrificed  God.  '  We  are  bound  (!) 
to  conclude  that  Christianity  and  Mithraism  had  a  common 
origin  (en  partie  du  mains  omitted  in  the  English  Tr.)  in 
one  (ou  plusieurs  omitted,  Tr.)  of  those  old  Asiatic  religions 
of  which  only  the  relatively  modern  forms  are  known  to 
us,  and  that  one  of  its  essential  features  was  the  sacrifice 

1  De  Is.  et  Os.,  46. 

2  So  far  we  only  know  of  one  Mithraic  *  lioness.' 

3  De  praescr,   40  :    Cf.   d'Ales,   Revue  Pratique  d'Apologetique,   Feb., 
1907;  we  must  read  '  si  memini  Mithrae,  habet  (scl.  diabolus),'  &c.,  not, 
'  si  memini,  Mithra  habet,'  &c. 
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of  a  god  and  communion/1  p.  69  (103).  We  should  be 
curious  to  hear  M.  Cumont  on  this  immolation  of  Mithra. 
But  then — Mithra  kills  a  bull.  Mithra  must  therefore  have 
begun  by  being  a  bull  himself.  So  is  it  willed  by  the  law 
of  duplication  and  the  relentless  rules  of  totemism. 

P.  77  (124).  '  A  chapel  in  the  palace  of  Cnossos  con- 
tained an  equilateral  cross  in  marble,  a  token  (preuve)  of 
the  religious  character  of  this  symbol  more  than  fifteen  cen- 
turies before  Christ.'  Suppose  we  concede  the  '  religious 
character'2;  what  then?  Have  the  two  cults  the  same 
meaning,  in  a  word,  the  same  formal  object,  as  the 
scholastics  would  excellently  put  it?  Of  course  not. 
Then  what  does  it  matter  if  the  Christians,  venerating  the 
cross  upon  which  Christ  died,  gave  it  an  already  well- 
known  shape — be  it  solar  emblem,  or  the  stylized  outline 
of  a  great  bird?  The  material  objects  may  be  similar 
enough;  as  symbols  they  are  quite  different.  Unreflecting 
persons  will  conclude  from  Orpheus  that  Christians  prac- 
tise a  Cretan  rite. 

P.  102  (151),  upon  the  Italians  and  the  Romans.  '  This 
deified  the  victim,  or  assimilated  it  to  the  god  by  a  pre- 
liminary rite;  consequently  it  was  the  god  who  was  sac- 
rificed,' &c.  Examples  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  god  are  not 
rare,  and  M.  Reinach's  researches  have  added  to  their 
number.  The  disputed  point  is,  however,  the  origin  of 
this  ritual.  The  explanation  here  given  by  the  author 
is  probably  better  than  that  which  he  usually  draws  from 
'  totemism,'  for  we  cannot  give  the  name  of  '  sacrifice  ' 
to  the  immolation  of  a  god  which  is  offered  to  nobody. 
We  can  more  easily  understand  the  attempt  to  give  a 
highly  sacred,  even  a  divine  character  to  the  victim  by 
offering  it  to  the  god. 

P.  in  (163).  That  the  paintings  in  the  prehistoric  caves 
had  their  origin  in  '  magic  '  is  quite  possible.  But  no  one 

1  Et  qui  avaient  pour  caracteres  essentiels  ...  It  will  be  seen  that  what 
the  French  states  as  a  premiss,  the  English  draws  as  a  conclusion.     Tr. 

2  See  Revue  Biblique,  1907,  p.  593. 
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would  assert  as  very  probable  that  the  animals  there  pic 
tured  are  the  totems  of  the  various  clans ! 

P.  159  (232)  '  The  reigning  Inca  was  the  incarnation  of 
the  planet;  he  was  the  pope  of  the  solar  kingdom.'  Not 
polite,  and  out  of  place. 

P.  170  (249).  In  what  novel  sense  does  the  author  speak 
of  the  '  Judaeo-Christianity '  of  St.  Paul,  the  adversary,  as 
we  know,  of  those  whom  everybody  calls  Judaeo-Chris- 
tians?  Similarly,  p.  247  (364),  St.  Stephen  is  a  '  Judaeo- 
Christian.' 

P.  172  (252).  '  The  Greek  translators  made  nonsense 
of  some  of  the  difficult  passages  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
similar  statements  are  not  infrequent  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
version,  the  Vulgate,  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  splendid 
achievement,  declared  authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent.'1 
Is  M.  Reinach  quite  sure  in  what  sense  the  Vulgate  was 
declared  authentic?  Moreover,  the  most  independent 
exegetes  are  agreed,  to-day,  in  recognizing  the  fidelity  of 
the  Vulgate.  The  Greek  translators  did  not  always  use 
the  same  text.  We  must  not  forget  this.  But  even  so 
there  is  far  less  '  nonsense  '  in  the  parts  of  the  Vulgate 
translated  by  St.  Jerome  than  in  the  Greek  translations. 
This  is  a  commonplace  of  exegesis. 

P.  176  (256).  'This  one  discovery  (of  the  "sources" 
in  the  Pentateuch)  suffices  to  discredit  the  theory  of 
the  'divine'  inspiration  of  the  Bible  text.'  This 
assertion  only  proves  that  the  author  has  a  very  narrow 
idea  of  inspiration  which  happily  is  not  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Church.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  were  told 
earlier  in  the  book  that  if  the  Mosaic  Code  were  indeed 
dictated  by  God  to  Moses,  then  '  God  must  have  plagi- 
arized from  Hammurabi,'  p.  33  (49).  Yet  God  may  simply 
have  inspired  Moses  with  the  codification  of  laws,  some 
of  which  dated  in  substance  from  the  times  of  Hammurabi. 

P.  177  (261).     It  is  quite  true  that  the  sacred  name  of 

1  French  :  Saint  Jerome  en  a  fait  bien  plus  encore  (scl.  blunders,  Tr.) 
dans  la  Vulgate,  dont  le  beau  style  ne  rachete  pas  1'infide'lite',  mais  qui 
fut  declared  authentique,  etc. 
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the  God  of  Israel  became  taboo :  no  one  was  allowed  to 
pronounce  it.1  But  this  taboo  belongs  to  a  very  late 
period,  and  hence  cannot  be  explained  as  the  taboo  of  a 
very  '  primitive  '  folk.  Most  curious  of  all  it  is  to  see  that 
the  taboo  still  weighs  heavy  upon  M.  Reinach,  who  readily 
writes  'the  Eternal/  instead  of  the  sacred  Tetragram- 
maton. 

P.  180  (267).  The  very  idea  of  Jehovah's  covenant 
with  Israel  is  given  as  a  trace  of  Totemism.  This  is  in- 
deed startling. 

P.  203  (300).  '  The  Book  of  Esther  (c.  150  B.C.)  is  a 
didactic  tale  (conte  edifiant)  ...  its  general  tone  is  coarse 
and  materialistic.'  And  this  without  comment. 

P.  165  (241).  '  Western  civilization  is  the  daughter  of 
the  i6th  century  Renaissance,  which  reinstated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks.'  But,  p.  175  (255).  '  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  it  contains  the  germ  of  all  the  great  ideas  of  modern 
civilisation.'  'It'?  Hellenism?  No:  the  Bible.  And 
observe  that  by  Bible  it  is  naturally  the  Old  Testament  that 
is  here  meant. 

But  once  we  come  to  Church  history,  I  give  up.  I 
refrain  from  emphasizing  the  hidden  revolt  of  St.  Francis 
against  the  Church.  Revolt  ?  Why,  of  course  .  .  he  refused 
to  be  ordained  priest,  p.  282  (413)!  Or  the  attribution  to 
St.  Gregory,  p.  239  (352),  of  a  text  which  is  in  the  Vulgate 
(Job  xiii,  7);  or  the  name  Peter  of  Capua,  p.  284  (415), 
for  Raymond  of  Capua,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have,  thus  far,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  discuss 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  positions  taken  up  by  so  well 
known  a  scholar  as  M.  Reinach,  and  I  feel  that  any  disdain 
displayed  in  his  regard  would  be  a  mark  of  impertinence 
rather  than  of  competence,  but  here  I  stop.  For  once 
the  Catholic  Church  appears  on  the  scene,  he  clearly  loses 

1  M.  Reinach  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  he  finds  the  interdict  under  pain  of 
death  upon  pronouncing  the  sacred  name  of  the  Eternal,  p.  4  (5),  '  in  the 
religious  legislation  of  the  Hebrews,'  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Bible.  He 
must  have  been  alluding,  on  occasion  of  Lev.  xxiv,  11-16,  to  the  Rabbinic 
tradition  which  wrongly  founded  the  prohibition  to  pronounce  the  divine 
name  upon  that  passage. 
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his  head.  He  reproaches  it  with  falsehood,  cruelty,  and 
cupidity,  and  that  in  the  most  utterly  unmeasured 
language. 

Thus :  When  we  examine  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Church,  we  find  '  forgeries  on  every  hand/  p.  243  (357). 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  ordinary  reader  will  take  this 
literally,  aware  as  trained  students  may  be  of  all  the 
nuances  of  which  the  use  of  pseudepigraphy  is  susceptible  ? 
Though  even  pseudepigraphy  is  a  fairly  rare  phenomenon 
in  the  Scriptures. — The  intolerance  of  the  Church  saddles 
her  with  the  responsibility  for  the  atrocities  of  the  Terror. 
This  comes  a  propos  of  the  execution  of  Michael  Servetus 
by  Calvin.  M.  Reinach  knows,  and  even  says,  on  occa- 
sion, that  Protestants  have  been  quite  as  intolerant  as 
Catholics,  but  their  intolerant  spirit  was  itself  due  to  the 
Church  (against  which,  however,  they  were  in  revolt). 
1  The  crime  of  his  burning  must  be  judged  like  those  of 
the  Terror.  It  was  a  fruit  of  the  education  in  intolerance 
given  to  Europe  by  the  Roman  Church/  p.  319  (466). 
And  that  is  why  so  many  priests  underwent  martyrdom 
during  the  Revolution ! 

The  third  imputation  is  more  odious  still.  M.  Reinach 
makes  cupidity  the  secret  motive  of  all  the  Church's  con- 
duct, even  of  her  doctrinal  decisions.  If  M.  Reinach  has 
laid  often  violent  hands  upon  the  ideal  which  supports  so 
many  souls  in  their  battle  on  behalf  of  right,  he  seems  to 
do  so  because  he  cannot  readily  admit  the  influence  of  that 
ideal  over  men.  He  easily  suspects  low  and  vulgar 
motives.  If  we  are  tempted  to  admire  a  Church  which 
has  known  how  to  observe  the  golden  mean  between 
mysticism  and  rationalism,  well,  '  this  good  sense  of  the 
Church  was  nothing  but  the  comprehension  of  her  tem- 
poral interests/  p.  292  (426).  And  this  is  written  on  the 
morrow  of  the  day  when  the  entire  Church  of  France 
has  sacrificed  the  whole  of  her  possessions  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle. 

So  the  devotion  to  dogma — or,  if  you  will,  to  ideas — 
the  enthusiasm  of  so  many  ascetics  and  doctors — or,  if  you 
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will,  of  dreamers — of  men  living  in  poverty  and  seeking 
only  for  the  truth — or,  if  you  prefer,  for  illusions — all  this 
has  been  but  devotion  to  petty  trade !  After  all,  why  com- 
plain ?  Socrates,  too,  we  hear,  was  killed  by  trade.  The 
priests  lived  on  the  sacrifices,  and  the  peasants  of  Attica 
on  the  sale  of  their  flocks  to  the  temples.  There  was  a 
panic  lest  the  scepticism  of  Socrates  might  check  this 
industry.  '  Socrates  was  the  victim  of  commercial  priests, 
of  those  now  called  Agrarians/  p.  91  (134). * 

It  is  amusing  to  represent  Socrates'  doctrine  as  so  dan- 
gerous for  idolatry.  Poulterers,  at  least,  must  have  been 
reassured  when  the  dying  philosopher  offered  a  cock  to 
Aesculapius.  M.  Reinach's  odd  view  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  his  fixed  idea  of  '  business  priests/ 

I  shall  be  forgiven  for  frankly  asserting  that  M.  Reinach 
has  understood  neither  the  Church  nor  Catholicism,  and 
that,  because  of  his  rationalism,  and  perhaps  because  of  his 
particular  shade  of  rationalism. 

Professor  Wendland  wrote  some  time  ago  upon  the  5th 
century  Athenians  who  made  a  frontal  attack  upon  religion 
in  the  name  of  criticism : 

At  all  times  there  have  been  men  in  whom  a  too 
exclusively  intellectual  culture  and  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism have  stifled  the  religious  sense  and  faculty; 
religion  appears  to  them  so  strange  and  superfluous  a 
product,  that  they  accept  their  personal  deficiency  as 
an  original  and  normal  state,  and  they  believe  it  their 
duty  to  picture  the  genesis  of  religion  as  a  human 
invention,  and  its  development  and  diffusion  as  a 
mechanical  evolution.1 


1  I  am  not  called  upon  here  to  defend  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  For 
their  absolution  it  may  be  urged  that  they  saw  in  his  innovations  the  cause 
of  the  woes  of  Athens,  and  that,  moreover,  the  democratic  party  still 
owed  a  grudge  to  one  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Alcibiades  and  Critias. 
Further  on,  Orpheus  deplores  ,  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  cer- 
tain *  exhibitions  of  lamentable  weakness  '  in  the  literary  world  :  '  Our 
fin  de  siecle  Trissotins  bartered  their  right  of  judgement  for  truffles,' 
p.  406  (590).  Probably  Trissotin  will  manage  to  defend  himself. 

1  Die  hellenistisch-romische  Kultur,  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  Judentum 
und  Christentum,  1907,  p.  57,  sq. 


In  modern  times  the  representative  of  this  spirit  has 
been  Voltaire.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Reinach,  his  mis- 
take was  to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  religious  facts  in 
the  inexhaustible  resourcefulness  of  his  own  wits :  in  that 
explanation  the  tricks  of  priestcraft  took  front  rank. 
Certainly  M.  Reinach  has  got  beyond  that.  To-day,  a 
vast  sum  of  work,  carried  out  according  to  methods  which 
day  by  day  become  more  accurate,  has  proved  how 
universal  and  how  deep-seated  is  the  religious  sense.  It  is 
impossible  any  longer  to  assign  to  it  artificial  causes.  Yet 
M.  Reinach  is  profoundly  mistaken  as  to  the  intensity  of 
that  sense  if  he  imagines  he  can  replace  it  with  the  con- 
solations of  emancipated  thought.  Mysticism  is  hateful  to 
him,  and  by  it  he  understands  not  only  the  aberrations 
of  a  false  mysticism,  but  every  effort  of  the  soul  towards 
achieving  union  with  God.  Willy  nilly,  he  is  taking  up 
Voltaire's  work,  though  he  prefers  '  secular  reason  '  to 
the  out-of-date  '  rationalism/  and  though,  to  save  appear- 
ances, he  is  careful  to  call  '  laicization  '  what  Goyau  called, 
more  frankly,  and  by  its  proper  name,  the  '  irreligion  of 
the  future.' 

I  have  suggested  that  M.  Reinach's  rationalism  is  not 
altogether  unqualified.  It  is  less  witty  and  less  trivial, 
being  better  instructed  than  Voltaire's;  it  lacks  the 
serenity  of  that  of  Socrates,  and  has  none  of  the  charm  of 
his  Apologia — that  breviary  of  free-thinkers,  as  Gomperz 
has  it.  And  did  not  Socrates  understand  the  necessity  of 
the  religious  sense  which  recovers  its  dominant  position  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato?  Indeed,  here  is  not  even  the 
headlong  rationalism  of  a  Xenophanes,  animated  by  all 
the  impetus  of  the  nascent  reason  of  Greece.  But  I  fear 
that  it  does  contain  an  element  of  ill-will. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  for  M.  Reinach,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  plague  for  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  he 
hates  her.  This  state  of  mind  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude scientific  honesty;  Jesus  said  that  those  who  should 
persecute  His  disciples  would  think  that  thereby  they  were 
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doing  honour  to  God  (John  xvi,  2).  But  it  implies  passion, 
and  blind  passion. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  M.  Reinach  has  a  few  words 
of  praise  for  Christianity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  rates  the 
Jewish  religion  far  above  it.  According  to  him,  the  per- 
sonal role  of  Jesus  is  undiscoverable ;  the  Christian  dogma 
is  but  an  irrational  superfetation  of  the  idea  of  the  Unity 
of  God;1  the  Gospel  ethic,  to  which  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church  themselves  pay  homage,  is  but  the  Jewish  ethic 
disencumbered  of  its  scholasticism.2  Nay,  more;  it  is 
peculiarly  since  the  triumph  of  Christianity  that  we  have 
seen  the  '  calamities  and  ravages  caused  in  the  world  by 
religious  exclusiveness/  p.  175  (256). 

Is  not  the  intolerance  of  which  M.  Reinach  complains 
just  that  from  which  the  Jews  have  had  to  suffer,  including 
M.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  whose  case  occupies  in  Orpheus  a  place 
out  of  all  proportion  ? 

In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  M.  Reinach  has 
seen  intolerance  and  intolerance  only,  and  he  has  not  even 
tried  seriously  to  understand  it.  Yet  that,  at  least,  is  the 
duty  of  a  historian.  To  this  intolerance  he  constantly 
opposes  the  breadth  of  ideas  belonging  to  paganism,  so 
much  so  that  a  reader  cannot  but  ask  himself,  faced  by  such 
a  riddle,  what  bad  angel  has  so  possessed  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  to  drive  her  into  paths  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  had  avoided? 

It  should  at  least  have  been  said,  that  if  the  pagan 
religions  generally  gave  one  another  so  ready  a  welcome, 
it  was  because  no  one  of  them  was  really  sure  of  its  own 
position.  The  various  local  gods  became  intolerant 
directly  their  own  territory  was  undisputed.  And  if  trials 
for  '  impiety  '  were  rare  in  the  old  polities,  that  is  because 
no  individual  citizen  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  to 
refuse  the  required  cultus.  Free  speech  was  possible,  be- 

1  The  high  title  of  the  Jews  to  honour  is  that  they  '  upheld  the  doctrine 
of  divine  unity,  and  refused  to  accept  the  irrational  creed  of  Nicaea,'  p. 


205  (303). 
8  Includi 


uding  polygamy  and  divorce? 
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cause  the  absurdities  of  mythology  were  patent  to  all, 
while  at  the  same  time  men  felt  a  certain  reverential  fear  of 
divinities  belong  to  their  neighbours.  Once  the  states 
were  fused  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  gods  were  fused  too; 
there  was  no  reason  to  deny  one's  homage  to  Isis  once 
it  was  decided  that  she  was  but  the  Egyptian  Demeter, 
not  to  mention  the  ever  present  possibility  of  ulterior 
'  revelations.'  Those  who  already  believe  in  a  multitude 
of  gods  have  no  great  objection  to  one  or  two  more.  But 
once  paganism  believed  itself  threatened  as  a  whole  by 
Christianity,  it  protected  itself  by  the  most  appalling  in- 
tolerance. As  for  the  Church,  if  she  showed  herself 
severe,  and  at  times  stern,  in  the  repression  of  heresy, 
this  was  not  to  avoid  the  diminution  of  her  revenues,  as 
M.  Reinach  so  pleasantly  asserts1  concerning  the  medieval 
Church,  but  because  she  believed  herself  to  be  in  sole 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  truth  necessary  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  her  children. 

Instead  of  this  exceedingly  clear  fact,  M.  Reinach  has 
seen  only  the  most  vulgar  form  of  intolerance,  one  which 
implies  avarice  and  hypocrisy,  which  leads  to  juridic 
murder  for  the  sake  of  money-grabbing.  After  studying 
his  pages,  the  reader — if  at  least  he  be  untrained  in  criticism 
— will  shut  the  book  with  Lucretius'  cry  upon  his  lips, 
Tantum  religlo  potuit  suadere  malorum  (I.  101) !  Religion 
— that  is,  of  course,  the  Catholic  Religion — and  the 
Church,  it  is  at  their  door  that  lies  the  load  of  guilt. 

Many  a  fact  might  we  dispute,  and  many  an  ill-drawn 
conclusion  might  be  refuted,  yet  to  what  purpose?  Sup- 
pose it  were  true  that  the  Church  has  harboured  a  few 
more  scandals,  that  men  who  profess  themselves  Christians 
have  shown  more  ferocity  and  cupidity  than  some  may 
have  thought,  do  these  facts  constitute  a  history  of  what 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  done  ?  Are  they  .not  rather  the 
indictment  of  the  men  who  have  so  misunderstood  and 

1  '  I  defy  anyone  to  name  a  single  opinion  persecuted  by  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  adoption  of  which  would  not  have  brought  about  a  diminu- 
tion in  her  revenues,'  p.  292  (427). 
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mispractised  it?  More  account  should  have  been  made 
of  so  many  acts  of  virtue  and  of  heroism;  closer  attention 
paid  to  the  help  given  to  those  who  strive  to  realize  in  them- 
selves a  life  of  greater  nobility,  greater  purity,  and  more 
disinterested,  who  fight  against  those  instincts  of  evil  that 
are  so  strong  that  once  men  deified  them;  fraternal  sym- 
pathy should  have  been  felt  for  so  many  lofty  characters 
who  sought  their  inspiration  in  their  faith,  and  above  all, 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  understand  that  generous 
impetus  of  charity  which  iri  this  world  has  made  answer 
to  the  charity  of  God.  But  when  the  author  does  homage 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  it  is  still  but  that  he  may  loose 
his  dart  at  the  tiara :  the  saints,  as  a  rule,  become  gro- 
tesques— St.  Francis,  a  double-dealer,  since  he  was  in 
secret  rebellion  against  the  Church;  Margaret  Mary,  a 
'  mad  woman  ' ;  St.  Teresa,  a  lunatic,1  and  on  a  lower  level, 
in  consequence,  than  the  imbeciles  of  Benares. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  religions  are  '  natural,'  and,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  the  past,  to-day  equally  harmful,  the 
Church  like  the  rest;  indeed,  beyond  the  rest. 

Hence  it  is  in  this  point  precisely  that  the  essential  in- 
justice of  the  book  resides.  I  will  not  complain  that  M. 
Reinach  has  passed  over  the  many  vilenesses  of  paganism 
in  silence.  We  have  quite  enough  pornography  nowadays 
to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  our  thought.  It  is  precisely 
to  the  honour  of  Christianity  that  such  things  cannot  any 
longer  be  described,  and  we  marvel  that  M.  Reinach  does 
propose  to  describe  them  '  pour  les  mamans  '  (p.  x).2  Poor 
Christian  mothers !  Still,  if  we  are  claiming  to  set 
forth  Paganism  and  Christianity  side  by  side  in  a  sort  of 
diptych,  for  the  public  to  choose,  it  is  not  fair  to  omit  the 
disgraces  of  the  one,  and  emphasize  the  wrongs  done  by 
the  other.  And  anyhow,  the  problem  could  not  thus  be 
properly  proposed.  It  is  the  two  religions  in  themselves 
we  must  compare.  History  makes  it  clear  that  the  pagans 
of  the  Empire  were  on  the  whole  better  than  their  religions 
— M.  Reinach  will  not,  I  fancy,  dispute  this — while 

1  Cultes,  &c.,  m,  499.     a  This  passage  is  omitted  in  the  English.    Tr. 
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Christianity  is  a  religion  so  sublime  that  only  seldom  can 
men  climb  to  its  highest  peaks.  If  it  be  possible  to  find 
ground  for  reproach  against  it,  it  must  be  that  it  demands 
too  many  virtues,  and  the  miracle  is  that  under  these  con- 
ditions it  should  have  triumphed  over  religions  which  were 
so  kind  to  vice,  when  they  did  not  actually  incite  men  to  it. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  compare  the  religions 
in  themselves,  and  to  recognize  in  history  what  is  genuinely 
the  fruit  of  the  various  religions,  and  not  the  product  of  a 
religious  spirit  gone  crooked.  We  might  see,  indeed,  how 
the  Church  at  times  has  tended  to  lean  overmuch  on  an 
arm  of  flesh,  has  been  too  docile  to  the  ascendency  of 
Roman  law  (which  remained  hard  and  became  ever  more 
terrible  in  barbarian  hands),  and  was  too  often  helpless  to 
react  against  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  and  the  savagery 
which  frequently  enough  awake,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  heart 
of  man.  But  she  would  be  seen,  too,  making  manners 
gentler  and  laws  more  humane,  and  pointing  mankind 
towards  the  ideal  of  perfection  which  Jesus  Christ  dis- 
played, the  perfections  of  the  Father  Himself.  Instead  of 
that,  we  find,  as  the  conclusion  of  Orpheus,  just  a  Catholic 
Church  which  has  retrograded  to  the  level  of  the  animism 
of  savages,  p.  22,  23  (34),  and  we  must  definitely  assert 
that  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  religious  curve  was 
Judaism.  All  this  may  well  be  said  in  perfectly  good  faith; 
but  for  all  that,  the  antipathy  must  have  a~  cause,  no  less 
than  has  the  sympathy.  M.  Reinach  would  do  well  to 
distrust  the  survivals  of  that  past,  already  distant,  which 
still  slumber  within  him. 

Yet  I  would  fain  not  take  my  leave  of  Orpheus  without 
speaking  to  its  praise.  Nor  is  my  homage  meant  to  be  my 
ransom  for  my  many  criticisms,  or  a  disingenuous  means 
of  winning  their  acceptance.  In  all  sincerity  am  I  eager 
to  do  justice  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  book;  not 
less  than  does  the  author  do  I  execrate  the  legal  murder 
of  witches,  and  so  many  other  crimes  that  are  but  the 
more  hateful  because  they  were  committed  in  the  name  of 
a  religion  of  peace ;  yet  may  I  not  reserve  some  portion  of 


my  compassion  for  those  unhappy  and  helpless  women 
whose  innocent  happiness  we  have  seen  shattered  by  their 
expulsion  from  their  convents?  Nor  shall  I  forget, 
that  even  if  the  Church  once  thought  it  to  her  purpose  to 
reduce  heretics  by  force,  she  never  admitted  the  forcing  of 
the  faith  upon  unbelievers,  as  the  Asmonaeans  regularly 
did,  by  giving  to  the  conquered  only  the  choice  between 
circumcision  and  death. 

The  author  intended  to  speak  of  Catholic  dogma  with 
accuracy,  and,  indeed,  modern  polemic  against  that  dogma 
has  sunk  so  low  that  he  deserves  praise  for  knowing  what 
'  Immaculate  Conception  '  really  means,  and  '  Papal  In- 
fallibility,' though  he  decides,  wrongly,  that  the  latter 
prerogative  had  been  ruined,  by  anticipation,  by  Honorius. 
He  has  less  perfectly  understood  the  formal  object  of  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

There  are  many  good  things  in  the  book.  The  pages 
on  Islam  are  excellent,  and  should  be  quoted  to  those  semi- 
scholars  who  still  contrast  the  light  of  Islam  with  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  religions  of  India  are 
judged  as  they  deserve,  though  M.  Reinach  has  not  been 
sufficiently  struck  by  the  helplessness  of  Buddhists  and 
Hindus  to  preserve  their  religions  from  a  degrading 
decadence. 

But  not  only  do  religions  incur  the  author's  condemna- 
tion:  Voltaire  himself  is  occasionally  criticized.  The 
bibliography  is  here  and  there  constructed  on  really  liberal 
lines.  As  for  the  erudition,  it  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
amazingly  wide.  The  chapter  on  Gaul  is,  perhaps,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  freshest  and  best  in  the  book. 

A  few  cleverly  turned  epigrams  may  be  quoted. 
'Rousseau's  free  savage  is  no  real  savage;  but  a  philo- 
sopher who  has  stripped  himself  naked/  p.  20  (31).  On 
Greece :  '  After  having  endowed  all  bodies  with  thought, 
she  endowed  all  thoughts  with  bodies,'  p.  79  (118),  &c. 

Many  another  excellent  point  might  easily  be  found. 
Neither  my  praise  nor  my  rebuke  claim  to  be  exhaustive. 

On  the  whole  question,   we  may  say  that,   given  the 


talents  of  the  author,  his  information,  his  scientific 
authority,  his  position,  we  cannot  affirm  that  Orpheus  adds 
to  his  reputation,  nor  that  it  is  a  service  rendered  to  the 
reading  public.  The  method,  which  often  admits  of  the 
indefinite  and  vague,  necessarily  issues  in  confusion.  In- 
sufficiently scientific,  owing  to  the  abuse  it  makes  of  con- 
jecture and  risky  analogies,  Orpheus  has  to  an  even  less 
degree  that  serene  tone  which  alone  belongs  to  science. 
It  is  meant  for  fighters.  If  not  actually  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  it  yet  breathes  contempt  for  the  only 
institutions  which  have  hitherto  laboured  efficaciously  for 
the  bettering  of  humanity.  Those  who  read  this  book 
will  feel  hatred  and  scorn  springing  up  within  them.  Is 
it  indeed  in  doctrine  such  as  this  that  the  salvation  of 
thinking  humanity  is  to  be  sought,  or  the  consolations  of 
the  reign  of  Reason,  or  even  a  little  of  that  peace  of  which 
France  stands  in  such  need  to-day  ? 
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